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TWO DIPLOMATS BETWEEN REVOLUTIONS 
JOHN JAY AND THOMAS JEFFERSON 


by Juttan P. Boyp* 


From 1784, when the close of the American Revolution was formally 
announced to the world, until 1789, when the French Revolution began 
with the fall of the Bastille, John Jay of New York was secretary for foreign 
affairs and Thomas Jefferson of Virginia was minister plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Louis XVI. Upon these two rested the principal responsibility for 
guiding the foreign affairs of the nation. To be sure, when the period 
opened Franklin’s great career as minister had another year to run, but he 
was aged, ill, and anxious to return to his native land. John Adams also 
remained in London until 1788, knocking hopelessly and irrascibly at the 
doors of the Court of St. James, snubbed by George III and isolated from all 
save English Whigs and some republican-minded intellectuals, but holding 
his own with stubborn New England independence. He was an old hand 
at swimming upstream. At The Hague the United States was represented 
by an agent to whom it paid no attention whatever — a place-seeking, well- 
informed scribbler by the name of Dumas whose questionable usefulness 
came to an end when he was overwhelmed by the party of the Stadtholder, 
a fate that would have been worse for him had it not been for the thin 
veneer of legal immunity he enjoyed as agent. At Madrid there was William 
Carmichael, chargé d’affaires, who had remained abroad during the Revolu- 
tion in one capacity or another, his activities being so various as to cast some 
doubt upon his loyalty and to gain him the esteem of the Spanish foreign 
minister, Floridablanca. In this period, as in almost all others of his life, he 
was a mere channel of communication, nothing more. Jay and Jefferson, 


*Dr. Boyd is Editor of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson. This paper was delivered as the annual 
address to the Virginia Historical Society 


at its meeting on January 20, 1958. 
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upon whom rested the principal responsibility in these years for managing 
our relations with other states, were men of a very different order. They 
were both able, clearheaded lawyers who understood the institutions of their 
own land and also the law of nations. They were both quite conscious of 
the fact that the making of policy and the manner in which foreign affairs 
were conducted in the first few years of the new nation would probably 
determine the course of the ship of state for a long time to come. They 
both knew precisely what course should be laid down for a promising and 
prosperous voyage. Both were strong-willed and each had a firm hand on 
the tiller. When, because of environment, heredity, or other multiplied 
forces that govern the attitudes of men, they pulled hard in opposite di- 
rections, it was not surprising that there ensued a spectacle worth watching. 

The nation whose interests were involved held the attention of the dis- 
cerning minds of Europe, especially of such ministers as Shelburne, Pitt, 
Vergennes, Montmorin, and Floridablanca who had responsibility of assess- 
ing the delicate balance of power of Europe, of appraising the promise of the 
new nation, and of calculating their own respective foreign policies. The 
two great contending powers, each with its congeries of friends and allies, 
eyed each other's every move in North America. There were some in France 
who were unwilling to accept the decision of 1763 as final, just as there 
were some in England who still refused to recognize that of 1783. The new 
nation was not merely a vast and expanding market for European manu- 
factures, not merely a source for the tobacco, rice, flour, timber, whale oil, 
and naval stores that Europe’s people needed. It was also a flourishing seed- 
bed for disturbing new ideas. Republicanism, revolution, and nationalism 
were new, dynamic forces that captured the imagination of the peoples of 
Europe. Even the nobles and their followers at Versailles could speak glow- 
ingly of “This new man, this American” at a time when the commercial 
aristocracy in New York and Philadelphia, practising republican simplicity 
no more than was necessary, just as openly praised the virtues of the English 
monarchy. To the masses of people in Europe, the image of the simple, 
virtuous republican yeoman across the Atlantic was made more spotless still 
by being filtered through the lenses of some oppressive European institu- 
tions. This was a vision that threatened to draw off large segments of popu- 
lation from Europe to America, and, what was worse, it promised to leave 
behind a residue of discontent and subversive ideas that could become an 
explosive force dangerous to stability and order. In the face of these material 
and immaterial factors in an age of revolution and upheaval, the ministers 
of foreign affairs of France and England would have been irresponsible to 
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their trusts if they had not kept an alert eye on American affairs, internal 
and external. 

They did not fail to meet this responsibility. England responded by 
accepting the obviously sound theory of Lord Sheffield that American trade 
could be expected to return to its old channels because Americans and 
Englishmen enjoyed similar language, laws, customs, and habits of com- 
merce. Hence there emerged the roseate prospect that England would enjoy 
all of the former advantages of the imperial connection without any of the 
expenses of defending the colonies, or any need to be burdened with their 
interminable complaints and quarrels. This was balm that helped soothe 
the wounds of defeat. England, remarked a table companion to Thomas 
Jefferson in London in 1786, would not readmit the colonies to the empire 
even if they should come on bended knees, a complacent observation 
that the author of the Declaration of Independence was in no mood to 
appreciate. 

France, whose world trade was about equal that of England but who en- 
joyed a far smaller share of the American market, responded with a policy 
that was amicable, devoted to the enlargement of commercial connections, 
and aimed at checking England's maritime power through special privileges 
extended to American tobacco and whale oil. The policy of Vergennes and 
Montmorin in these years was based on the firm hope of winning the young 
republic to the side of the ancient monarchy by loans made from an im- 
poverished treasury and by other aids. These ministers wished to see Ameri- 
ca friendly and independent, but not so strong or so independent as to be 
able to escape the friendly embrace or even to retreat into neutralism. Hence 
the internal frictions, the interstate rivalries in commerce, the relative lack 
of energy of the national government under the Articles of Confederation, 
the orderly rebellion of Shays and his followers, the mild postwar depres- 
sion — these evidences of weakness in the United States troubled the foreign 
ministers of France far less than they have troubled historians. What these 
ministers feared, with good reason, was an America that seemed every 
day to be stronger, more energetic, more self-confident, more determined 
to put its constitutional house in order. 

If the foreign ministers of Great Britain and France would have been 
irresponsible not to keep an eye on the new nation, so they would have 
been inhuman had they not been disposed to put an occasional finger in 
her affairs. This, indeed, seems to be a natural accompaniment of policy 
where the smaller, newer, and weaker powers are, so to speak, bystanders 
when a conflict between two of the stronger members of the family of 
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nations breaks out. In such a contest, it becomes a matter of national interest 
for the contestants to appeal to the opinions of an onlooking but perhaps not 
always a candid world, to enlist feelings of sympathy, to appeal to loyalties, 
to create a sense of obligation, even, when the going gets rough, to cajole, 
to threaten, or to retaliate. The implements of foreign policy are not nec- 
essarily material or overt, and their impact cannot always produce predict- 
able results. The magnetic forces operating in a politically polarized world 
are often subtle as well as powerful in their effects upon individuals or 
upon those charged with executing foreign policy. Such, at any rate, was 
true of the influence that in these critical years settled upon John Jay, 
secretary for foreign affairs, and Thomas Jefferson, minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of Versailles, pulling one into the orbit of England and the other 
into that of France. 

The two men were almost the same age. They belonged to that remark- 
able generation that had produced notable public figures in the eastern 
states, in the middle Atlantic states, and in the south. They entered into 
the measures of the Revolution with zeal, and were among the architects of 
what all discerning men thought of as the “rising American empire.” But 
Jay, whose family were Huguenots and whose father and grandfather had 
been educated in England, came of a well-connected commercial family of 
New York, was brought up in a pious household, was left untouched by the 
skeptical and scientific thought of the age, and was bred to the law in a com- 
mercial and financial center where the simplicities and certainties of Black- 
stone were revered. Like many other descendants of refugees who had fled 
France at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he seems to have inherited 
an implacably unfriendly attitude toward France. He was a reluctant rebel, 
more zealous for the sober guarantees of the Constitution than for the ideals 
of the Declaration of Independence. While not joining Hamilton in his 
fear and contempt for the mass of mankind, Jay did labor under the melan- 
choly opinion that it takes a long time to make sovereigns of those who have 
been accustomed to live as subjects. 

Jefferson in these respects stood at the other pole. Like Jay, he was an 
aristocrat, belonging not to a commercial but to a plantation aristocracy based 
upon slavery. He was an intellectual to his fingertips, insatiable in his quest 
for knowledge, vibrating with all of the new currents of thought in science 
and philosophy of which Paris was a world center. The precepts he had 
absorbed under George Wythe and William Small were catalytic in their 
effect upon his whole outlook upon his society, upon man, and upon the 
system of things in which he was placed. For him, thus instructed, the duty 
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of man was not to accept but to challenge, to improve, to change. He, too, 
was bred to the law, and, like Jay, successful in its practice, but where the 
New Yorker yielded to the traditionalism and the certainties inherent in the 
profession, the Virginian challenged Blackstone at the outset, ridiculed the 
archaic manners of the law, and sought to reform its teaching, its apprentice 
system, its practice, and even the language of its forms and statutes. Given 
these variations in outlook, it is not at all surprising that the two men differed 
radically in their views of what constituted a wise and prudent foreign policy 
for a young nation trying to mind its own affairs and to escape involvement 
in a world conflict. 

The pitfalls were numerous, and responsible statesmen were well aware 
that a misstep on even a fairly obscure issue might deflect the nation from 
the tutelage of the British empire into that of France, or make neutralism 
impossible as well as hazardous. One of the gravest of the issues was the 
Mississippi question, with Spain controlling the mouth of the great river 
and the growing number of settlers in Ohio and Kentucky demanding 
access to the ocean as of natural right. Another was the question of private 
debts owed by Americans to British merchants. Another resulted from the 
pledge made in 1778 in the treaty of commerce with France providing for a 
separate agreement to regulate the powers and functions of consuls and 
consular agents. This was an issue of lesser magnitude than the others, yet 
it probably reveals better than any other how the secretary for foreign affairs 
gravitated toward England in his sentiments and how the minister pleni- 
potentiary at Versailles worked with such unceasing zeal to cement the 
bonds linking the United States to France. 


I 


In the summer of 1788 the French minister to the United States, De 
Moustier, reported to the French foreign minister, Montmorin, upon a con- 
versation he had had with the Virginia delegates in Congress. The subject 
of discussion was a thorny one indeed. It involved the captain of a French 
merchant vessel who had committed barratry, one of the most serious of 
maritime crimes, and had put in at Norfolk in order to sell his ship, her 
furniture, and her cargo. It involved the authority of the French consul at 
Norfolk, Martin Oster, over one of his nationals, whose jurisdiction was 
disputed by a local sheriff and by the judges and governor of Virginia who 
sustained him. It involved, finally, the authority of a state versus the au- 
thority of the nation, a subject to be approached gingerly at any time but 
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one of critical dimensions at this particular juncture in history. For Captain 
Ferrier’s crime of barratry took place in the fall of 1787 and in the ensuing 
months its echoes reverberated in Richmond, in Congress, and in Versailles, 
coinciding precisely with those momentous months of discussion when all 
of America was debating the fundamental question of the nature of the 
American union. A member of Congress from North Carolina, echoing the 
fears that weak neutral powers always exhibit in a world conflict, declared 
that the triumph of a Virginia sheriff over a vice consul of Louis XVI was 
“another mournful proof that unless we have a Foederal Government we 
shall not long escape from the depredations of some Foreign Nation.” 


De Moustier minced no words with the Virginia delegates. The treaty of 
commerce of 1778, he reminded them, had carried a solemn pledge to make 
a separate agreement regulating consular powers and functions. A conven- 
tion for this purpose had been authorized by Congress and negotiated in 
1784 by Benjamin Franklin and signed by him and Vergennes. The govern- 
ment of Louis XVI had faithfully observed all of the terms of that treaty as 
it applied to American consuls in France. Yet, as was well known, from 
1778 onwards French consuls in America had been defied by local judges, 
by city and county officials, and by governors. They had been unable to 
prevent desertion of French sailors. The immunities guaranteed by the law 
of nations generally and by the Convention of 1784 specifically had been 
disregarded by local law enforcement agencies. Even the flag of a royal 
vessel of war, whose deck was as much a part of the realm as any part of 
French soil, had been construed to fall under local law. The king, De 
Moustier said, could not continue to grant favors and inducements to en- 
courage commerce with America unless his consuls in Norfolk and other 
ports in America were supported rather than opposed by local magistrates. 
Moreover, even if there had been no treaty, Captain Ferrier’s crime was of 
a nature so revolting that the dignity and honor of Virginia required that her 
magistrates deliver up a criminal who had violated the law of nations and 
who ought to find asylum only among pirates or the declared enemies of 
France.” 

This was strong language, and the French minister was not noted for his 
tact. Indeed, he had no right to be talking with the delegates of Virginia at 
all. His business should have been with the secretary for foreign affairs, but, 


1Hugh Williamson to Richard Caswell, May 30, 1788, Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of 
Members of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1921-1934), VIII, 744. 

2De Moustier to Montmorin, May 25, June 25, July 5, and August 4, 1788, the last enclosing 
a précis of De Moustier’s conversations with the Virginia delegates (Archives Affaires Etrangéres, 
Paris, Correspondance Politique, Etats-Unis, XXXIEXXXII, transcripts in Library of Congress). 
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even after a few months in America, De Moustier had learned that Mr. Jay 
moved with extraordinary deliberation where jurisdictional issues between 
France and America were concerned. He wanted action, and he knew that 
not a single one of his statements about the case could be challenged. No 
one denied the guilt of the captain. For ten years French consuls in America 
had been flouted by state officials, and in Philadelphia one had even been 
assaulted in the streets.’ 

De Moustier has gauged his time and his means carefully. James Madison 
was among the Virginia delegates and he was about to depart for Richmond 
to argue for the adoption of the federal Constitution against the powerful 
and eloquent leadership of Patrick Henry and others who spoke for local as 
against national authority. So the delegates soothed the French minister as 
best they could, gave him assurances that Thomas Jefferson had been in- 
structed to negotiate a new Consular Convention, and promised to write to 
Governor Edmund Randolph. They did write at once and declared to Gov- 
ernor Randolph: “The business [of the negotiation] is, however, in a 
delicate situation, and it is the wish of Congress that the affair of Capt. 
Ferrier may be so treated as to produce no discussion that can possibly 


be avoided.”* 
Il 


We may leave Captain Ferrier in that disreputable corner of the limbo of 
history where he belongs and fasten our attention instead on the more im- 
portant circumstances that enabled him to threaten for a moment the relations 
between state and nation and between France and America. From 1778 
onwards France had pressed insistently for the United States to fulfill the 
pledge made in the treaty of commerce to come to an agreement respecting 
consuls. The United States had shown no desire to comply. Instead, the 
government had followed a course marked by delay, evasion, and opposi- 
tion. It is not surprising that this should have been so. The new republic 
was imbued with ideas of liberty that were easily extended to the realm of 
commerce, particularly, as one prejudiced French official pointed out, in 
respect to the smuggling trade with the French West Indies — a trade, he 
said, in which “these people are more enterprising and more intelligent 
than any other.”> Moreover, Americans had had no experience with 


3For example, the Marbois-Longchamps affair in 1784. Alfred Rosenthal, “The Marbois-Long- 
champs Affair,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXIII C1939), 2043 301. 
4Virginia Delegates to Edmund Randolph, July 25, 1788, Burnett, Letters of Members of the 


Continental Congress, VIII, 766. 
5De Moustier to Montmorin, in an interesting and valuable appraisal of the French consular 
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consular establishments. They were opposed to the idea of privileges 
and immunities before the law. They feared the introduction of a corps of 
foreign officials who might exercise a political surveillance. They 

different laws, language, religion, and customs from those of France, all of 
which became unavoidably enmeshed in consular concerns. On the other 
hand, France was a nation with a government absolutist in theory, though 
with a tradition of freedom. It possessed an established religion, and its 
jurisprudence included, in a varied composite, some elements of Roman law. 
It had had long experience with the forms and practices of consular estab- 
lishments. Its administration was highly centralized and its consular bureau- 
cracy had a well-developed attitude of professional service. These basic in- 
stitutional and cultural differences between the two nations on this issue 
were reflected in the attitude of the consuls themselves. Americans insisted 
with great unanimity and urgency that, as consuls, they should be given the 
right to engage in trade. French consuls were forbidden by law from doing 
so, on the sound principle that otherwise a conflict between private interest 
and public duty would assuredly result in damage to the latter. 

While Congress and the people of the United States must bear the blame 
for the long-delayed fulfillment of the pledge made in 1778, John Jay was 
the chief instrument of opposition. In 1781 the French minister in America, 
La Luzerne, already wearied with Congressional delays and with increasing 
threats to the safety of French commerce, presented a plan for a consular 
treaty that had been drawn up by the French ministry, requested Congress 
to mark the articles on which there was no disagreement, and suggested that 
that body determine the manner in which conferences and agreement on the 
remainder should be carried out. This was a reasonable proposal. It was 
also well timed, being placed before Congress in the summer of 1781 just 
as the decisive campaign of the war was being launched with the indispens- 
able codperation of a French army that was very much in evidence and of 
a navy that was approaching the rendezvous at Yorktown. Congress ap- 
pointed a committee the very next day, and early in 1782, after two and a 
half years of pressure by France, adopted a detailed plan for a convention 
that accepted most of the French proposal and rejected only those parts that 
it thought ambiguous or repugnant “to the spirit and genius of America.” 
This plan was sent to Franklin to be concluded between him and Vergennes. 


establishment in the United States as it was in 1788 (Archives Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, BIII, 
Carton 440; microfilm in Library of Congress). This analysis is given in a translated summary in 
note to Jefferson to Jay, Movies 14, 1788. Julian P, Boyd, William H. Gaines, and Joseph H. 
Harrison, Jr., eds., The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, XIV (Princeton, 1958), 62-66. 
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The American minister was authorized to use discretion as to the style, but 
was forbidden to depart from the substance of the plan agreed upon by Con- 
gress. In consequence, Franklin and Vergennes concluded and signed, on 
July 29, 1784, the first American consular convention. Franklin experienced 
no real difficulties in the negotiation, found Vergennes amicable and con- 
ciliatory, and was aided in the various projets and contre-projets by La- 
fayette, who was always busy and useful in promoting American affairs. One 
of the differences between the Convention of 1784 and that authorized by 
Congress was the deletion from the latter of the clause forbidding consuls to 
engage in trade. This article had been inserted in the first place because 
French law required it, and was omitted because, as Franklin sensibly ex- 
plained, “either party would always have the power of imposing such 
restraints on its own officers whenever it should think fit."* The aged 
diplomat knew the American temper on this point, and he dispatched the 
treaty to Congress fully satisfied that he had carried out its wishes in every 
respect. 

But, early in the winter of 1784, while the treaty was on its way across 
the Atlantic, John Jay returned from his useful labors in negotiating the 
Treaty of Peace, bringing with him renewed convictions that Vergennes was 
a man of duplicity who needed to be watched. He took his seat in Congress 
and at once introduced a resolution calling for a suspension of the negotia- 
tions for the consular treaty and for the appointment of a committee to revise 
the terms Congress had agreed on in 1782. This was not the first time 
Congress had been asked to change its mind. Such a move had been 
attempted the year before, and James Madison had stopped it by saying, 
among other things, “to have suspended the convention after it had been 
proposed to the Court of France, and possibly acceded to, would have been 
indecent and dishonorable; and at a juncture when G[{reat] B[ritain] was 
courting a commercial intimacy . . . of very mischievous tendency.”’ But 
Jay's motion prevailed. Having thus started the opposition to the Conven- 
tion of 1784 even before he knew what its terms were, he left his seat in 
Congress within a week in order to become secretary for foreign affairs, an 
office that enabled him to deliver an even more damaging blow. Meanwhile, 
Franklin and Jefferson in Paris, calmly expecting ratification of the Conven- 
tion by the next packet boat, received instead a resolution ordering suspension 
of negotiations for a treaty that was already signed. The two diplomats, 


6Franklin to the president of Congress, February 8, 1785, A. H. Smyth, ed., The Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1905-1907), IX, 289. 
7Worthington C. Ford, et al., eds., Journals of the Continental Congress (Washington, 1904- 


1937), XXV, 846. 
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much concerned over this reversal of policy, were at a loss to explain it 
except — as Jefferson suggested — on the ground that Congress wanted to 
remove the article of the 1782 plan forbidding consuls to engage in trade. 
They were soon disabused of this innocent assumption. 

In the summer of 1785 Jay delivered his famous report on the Consular 
Convention of 1784. He would have liked to reject the plan of 1782 as 
well as the one Franklin negotiated, but that could not be done easily or 
honorably because Congress had approved it. Hence the only argument 
available to him was that Franklin had exceeded his powers as minister and, 
therefore, that the Convention he had signed was ultra vires. Jay's use of 
this argument was both thorough and convincing to a Congress that was 
ready to be persuaded. His report was an excellent lawyer’s brief that raked 
over the terms of the Convention so thoroughly as to bring even the title of 
the United States — a matter of phraseology that would seem to be clearly 
within Franklin’s powers — under the general rubric of objectionable de- 
partures from authority. Jay found some substantial differences that opened 
the door to ex parte affidavits before consuls, others that closed the door to 
naturalization of French immigrants. He found that Franklin had greatly 
extended the privileges and immunities for consuls as authorized by the plan 
of 1782. One of his most telling arguments involved the twelfth article of 
that plan and the corresponding tenth article of Franklin’s convention. The 
former, Jay, said, “does not authorize the consuls to send vessels back, but 
the convention does. [It] does not authorize them to arrest captains and 
masters of vessels, but the convention does. It does not authorize them to 
arrest passengers, but the convention does.”* This was a most impressive 
argument, and Jay made it more so by underscoring the operative words. 
The right to arrest and send back a vessel, as Jefferson later pointed out, 
was “a very great one indeed,” and the right to send back passengers “would 
often be in contradiction to our bills of right, which being fundamental, 
cannot be obstructed in their operation by any law or convention whatever.” 
Such a substantive difference between what was authorized by Congress 
and what was agreed to by Franklin may very well have been decisive in 
persuading Congre-s. Unhappily, long after that body had accepted Jay's 
legalistic argument, a clerk in the office of the secretary discovered that the 
plan of 1782 did in fact carry such specific authorizations and that in the 
Convention of 1784 Franklin, far from exceeding his powers as to this 


8Jay’s report is in the National Archives, Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 81, ff. 275- 
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article, had done nothing more than copy the precise words of Congress. 
But if this discovery was embarrassing to Jay, he covered his blushes with 
the bold assertion that this made the Convention all the more objectionable 
— a statement which can only be interpreted as meaning that identical words 
were more offensive when uttered by Congress than when uttered by a 
minister of Congress. Jay concluded his catalogue of Franklin’s departures 
from authority by pointing out that there was no article in the plan of Con- 
gress comparable to the sixteenth of the Convention. What Franklin had 
assumed authority to insert in that article was a provision for the exchange of 
ratifications. Legalism could go no further in its reach for arguments to 
convict a culprit already condemned. 

In brief, Jay argued, Congress had a right to refuse ratification. Whether 
it was expedient or good policy to exercise this right, he said he would leave 
to that body — whereupon he proceeded to state his own views on the sub- 
ject. Such consular jurisdictions, he thought, were contrary to America’s 
interest. In some respects they clashed with the police powers of the states, 
“with which it is not clear that Congress can authorize any persons to 
interfere.” They threatened to establish a corps of foreign officers in the 
country, permitting them to exercise surveillance over American affairs while 
enjoying privileges and immunities. The true policy of the United States, 
he concluded, “does not require, but on the contrary militates against” such 
consular establishments. Nevertheless, since matters had gone so far, he 
recommended that Congress ratify a convention made in conformity with 
the plan of 1782, provided that it could be limited in duration to eight or 
ten years. There the matter rested for another year. 

Meanwhile a treaty of commerce with Prussia had been negotiated, one 
of its clauses being a verbatim repetition of the article in the treaty of 1778 
calling for a convention to regulate the powers and duties of Congress. Yet, 
in the spring of 1786, Jay recommended and Congress approved this treaty 
with Prussia in less than two months. Such legislative expedition — to say 
nothing of its inconsistency — was neither lost upon nor pleasing to French 
officials who had been pressing for eight years to obtain a fulfillment of the 
pledge made to their nation in 1778. Jay could no longer plead, as formerly, 
that action on the Convention of 1784 had not taken place because nine 
states were not represented. His own and Congress’ actions on the Prussian 
treaty had deprived them of that argument. When De Moustier forcefully 
remonstrated, Congress asked Jay to report upon his own report of the pre- 
vious year,which he did almost at the moment that the exasperated Vergennes 
directed the French chargé d'affaires in America to let the secretary for 
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foreign affairs know pointedly that the treaty of 1778 “n'est pas encore 
oblitteré.”"” Finally, after another two months, Congress approved the report 
Jay had made the year before, and late in 1786 Jay forwarded instructions 
to Jefferson in Paris. This meant, in substance, that after four years of 
needless delay, Congress was reafhirming its plan of 1782 and proposing that 
it be limited in duration. The vote was unanimous, but the French chargé 
d'affaires reported that the five southern states favored ratifying the Con- 
vention of 1784 as it stood, although to avoid further delay they had yielded 
to the insistence of Jay and the northern delegates. It is more likely that 
the representatives of the commercial north, where opposition to the Conven- 
tion centered, and of the agricultural south, where sentiment on the Missis- 
sippi question was inflamed, came to some understanding on the two issues. 

Jefferson politely but firmly declined to negotiate by laying a lawyer's 
brief — as his instructions required — before the French foreign minister, 
or to explain Congress’ failure to ratify on the ground of technicalities. He 
preferred his own methods of diplomacy, and therefore asked for new powers, 
suggesting at the same time that he might be given private instructions 
directing him not to go beyond the terms of the plan of 1782. Jay and 
Congress responded by giving him much broader powers than had been 
given Franklin — indeed, powers that approved the Convention Jay had so 
roundly condemned the year before. This amounted to an abandonment of 
the elaborate legal argument that has been called by one distinguished his- 
torian “Jay’s most important diplomatic service to his country.”"' The aban- 
donment is all the more remarkable because Jefferson had not asked it and 
because Jay had not in the slightest degree changed his mind. The real 
nature of Jay’s policy thus stood revealed after three years of obstructionist 
tactics: he objected not so much to consular institutions in general as to a 
French consular establishment in particular. The essential technicality of 
his arguments is also exposed when placed in contrast with his statesmanlike 
report on the infractions of the Treaty of Peace. 

Where before he had stood unmoved in contemplating the complaints 
and vexations of French merchants trading in American ports, Jay now 
eloquently pled the cause of British merchants and the justice of permitting 
them to collect their debts in Virginia and elsewhere, regardless of state law. 
Where before he had made no move to redeem the pledge in the treaty of 
1778, he now declared that when the faith and honor of the United States 
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were given by treaty, that treaty became part of the law of the land. Where 
before he had doubted the ability of Congress to make a treaty on matters 
which lay within the internal policy of the states, he now declared in ringing 
terms that treaties constitutionally made, ratified, and published are “not 
only independent of the will and power of Such Legislatures, but also 
binding and obligatory on them.” Where before he had declined to tell the 
French chargé d'affaires what that official already knew — thanks to Virginia 
Congressmen — he now disclosed in private conversation with his friend 
Sir John Temple, British consul in America, the nature of his secret report 
to Congress, and declared that, in his opinion, England was justified in 
maintaining the western posts so long as the states continued to violate the 
treaty by statutes blocking the collection of private debts."* The last, like 
Alexander Hamilton’s similar revelation and discrediting of official American 
policy to another British minister a few years later, went so far beyond the 
bounds of mere indiscretion, and affected important national issues so 
greatly, as to constitute malfeasance in office. It seems inescapably clear that 
Jay's friendly disposition toward Great Britain and his fear of French in- 
fluence in America were the determining factors in his attitude toward the 
Consular Convention that Franklin had negotiated. Indeed, his policy of 
opposition which forced a reopening of negotiations involved the risk that 
the United States in the end might be obliged to agree to terms less liberal 
than those obtained by Franklin. That this risk was neutralized and that 
the Consular Convention signed by Montmorin and Jefferson in 1788 was 
preferable — even in Jay's opinion —to the plan authorized by Congress 
in 1782 was due primarily to the accommodating disposition of the French 
ministry, secondarily to the diplomatic skill of Jefferson, and not at all to the 
delaying tactics of the secretary for foreign affairs. 

Consular establishments, Jefferson informed Montmorin on June 20, 1778, 
were not regarded by Americans as necessary, but added: “that this govern- 
ment thinks them useful, is sufficient reason for us to give them all the func- 
tions and facilities which our circumstances will admit.” Jefferson and Mont- 
morin understood one another. The American minister demonstrated his 
ability to negotiate by substituting, in one article of the Convention, a single 
French word for three-fourths of the troublesome legal verbiage that had 
so alarmed Jay in 1785. This simplification actually left undetermined the 
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question of proof “by legal evidence” —a phrase was needed to translate 
Jefferson's single “authentiquement” in the French text. But it satisfied the 
French ministry, accommodated Jefferson’s fears about conflicts with bills of 
right, and disarmed Jay of his argument that French immigrants might be 
placed “beyond the reach of naturalization.” It is a tribute to Montmorin’s 
willingness to accommodate that he did not press Jefferson to the full extent 
of the limits of his authority set by Jay and approved by Congress. The 
negotiations were begun in the middle of June and concluded in the middle 
of October, less than a third of the time required for Jay to draft or Congress 
to consider the report which had blocked ratification of the Convention of 
1784 for so long. At the conclusion, Montmorin wrote to the French minister 
in America that he could not praise too highly the candid and friendly con- 
duct of Jefferson in carrying out these negotiations. 

In old age Jefferson remembered, or thought he remembered, that the 
Convention of 1784 had been particularly reprehensible and had contained 
“several articles so entirely inconsistent with the laws of the several states, 
and the general spirit of our citizens, that Congress withheld their ratifica- 
tion, and sent it back to me with instructions to get those articles expunged 
or modified so as to render them compatible with our laws.” Jefferson also 
thought he remembered that Montmorin had “retired unwillingly from these 
concessions, which indeed authorized the exercise of powers very offensive in 
a free state,” and that “after much discussion,” the Convention was reformed 
“in a considerable degree.”"* But Jefferson’s memory, which was always best 
when fortified by the extraordinarily systematized personal archives that he 
kept, had led him astray. There was considerable opposition to a consular 
establishment in America, both in Congress and elsewhere, and there was 
strong insistence within the French ministry that consular powers should be 
greatly extended. The opposition to Jefferson on this score came prinicpally 
from La Luzerne, minister of marine, whose feelings had been exacerbated 
not only by the affront to the flag of a French frigate in New York harbor 
and by the protection flung around Captain Ferrier by a Virginia sheriff, 
but also by the fact that La Luzerne had only recently been defeated by 
Jefferson in a diplomatic move to restore favors to the American whale 
fishery that the minister of marine and others in his department had cun- 
ningly withdrawn. Yet, despite the fact that in October 1788 the legally- 
minded Martin Oster at Norfolk was drawing up an elaborate list of addi- 
tions to make to any consular convention that might be concluded, and 
despite La Luzerne’s opposition, Jefferson and Montmorin had no real difh- 
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culty in reaching an agreement. The extremely full record of the negotiations 
and Jefferson's own reports to Jay at the time are proof of the fact."* 

One of Jay's last acts as secretary for foreign affairs was to report to the 
Senate whether it should ratify the Convention of 1788, the first treaty ever 
to be acted upon by that body. He was forced to conclude reluctantly that 
it was less objectionable even than the plan of 1782 or the Convention of 
1784. He still thought the true policy of the United States militated against 
such establishments, but, since the faith of the nation was pledged, he urged 
ratification. The Senate, ready to approve, but cautious about ratifying the 
French text, directed Jay to compare the signed original with the English 
translation which Jefferson had persuaded the French ministry to accept as 
equally valid. This was done, and Jay discovered numerous variations in the 
translation. These were duly “corrected,” ratified, and handed down in the 
Statutes at Large and in every official printing from that day to this. Un- 
fortunately, a clerk had again trapped John Jay, for, as it happened, the 
English translation was sound, the French original corrupt. One of the cor- 
ruptions that Jay caused to be written into law was such an exposure of 
private right, such an invitation to fraud and collusion on the part of consular 
officials, as would have delighted him to discover when he raked the Con- 
vention of 1784 with a fine tooth comb to prove Franklin guilty of exceeding 
his authority. But neither he nor the Senate ever realized what errors of an 
anonymous French clerk they had perpetuated. Nor did Jefferson when, as 
secretary of state, it fell to him to draft the proclamation announcing the 
ratification of the treaty. 


Ill 


Jefferson once declared, with evident truth, that his labors were most 
congenial when performed unseen by those whom he served. In his conduct 
of the negotiations on the Consular Convention he proved the wisdom of 
conducting the diplomacy of a nation in the quiet of a minister's chancellery 
where differences have a chance to be accommodated by reasonable and just 
minds. He was familiar with the great writers whose works adorned and 
elevated the ancient profession of diplomacy, and he embodied to a remark- 
able degree its exacting code of responsibility and fidelity to all of the inter- 
ests of the sovereign he represented. He practiced the art in a day when a 
diplomat could — indeed was often obliged to — exercise considerable lati- 
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tude of choice in determining the channels wherein the true interests of his 
sovereign ran. In his preference for multiplying America’s bonds with 
France and in Jay's for promoting those with England are to be found reflec- 
tions of attitudes and allegiances of diverse and, perhaps, equally justifiable 
origin. 

But the ministers of two great contending powers who seek to appeal to 
such divisive preferences among the leaders of small, neutral nations should 
attend to the lesson of Lord Shefhield. The assumptions on which his policy 
was based were obviously sound, as I have noted in the beginning, but from 
this it does not necessarily follow that the course adopted therefrom was 
wise for his nation or for humanity. As Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and 
many other leaders of the day thought, the harsh exclusions and retaliatory 
measures that Shefheld recommended and the British ministry adopted in 
these crucial years between revolutions may well have forced the American 
states to unify their commercial policy and to consolidate their government, 
thus making Lord Sheffield himself one of the unwitting architects of the 
federal constitution and putting a seal forever on the ill-advised policies of 
Lord North. 


THE BRITISH LEAVE COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
by W. Hucn Moomaw* 


Tue British withdrawal from colonial Virginia began when John Murray, 
Lord Dunmore, overtaken by the pace of revolutionary events, retired from 
the Governor's Palace in Williamsburg to His Majesty's frigate Fowey off 
Yorktown on June 5, 1775. The withdrawal, as far as the Governor was 
concerned, was concluded on August 6, 1776, when he sailed through the 
Capes leaving Virginia where he had, the Virginia Gazette claimed, “for 
more than a twelvemonth past, perpetrated crimes that would even have 
disgraced the noted pirate BLACK BEARD.”! 

The stages of withdrawal may be summarized before proceeding to a 
selected topical discussion of several difficulties the British faced in this 
period. For a few weeks Dunmore attempted to act the governor from the 
stern gallery of the Fowey, but the ill will and antipathy between him and 
the burgesses prevented any reconciliation. His proclamations of martial 
law and emancipation in the autumn further separated him from the 
Virginians. By that time, under cover of naval guns and two companies of 
the 14th Infantry Regiment, he was waging an offensive war based on his 
control of the Norfolk area. This lasted until mid-December when the 
Virginians defeated his small force at the battle of Great Bridge and swept 
into the town. Naval reinforcements in early February 1776, H. M. S. 
Roebuck, forty-four guns, Captain Andrew Hamond, permitted the seizure 
and fortification of Tucker's Mill Point, a small peninsula in the Elizabeth 
River, and thus reduced the pressure of confinement on board the fleet 
numbering upwards of ninety vessels. 

But General Charles Lee, appointed Commander of Continental Forces 
in the southern department on March 1, 1776, galvanized the Virginians 
into making Dunmore’s position untenable by such means as mounting a 
battery of eighteen pounders at the mouth of the Elizabeth River.* 

Dunmore accordingly abandoned his lines during the last week in May, 
and, over Hamond’s opposition, moved up the bay toGwynn’s Island in order 
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to strengthen his forces and to continue offensive action while awaiting re- 
inforcement. Brigadier General Andrew Lewis, who succeeded to the com- 
mand in Virginia while Lee was absent in South Carolina, reviewing 
American preparations for the attack on Gwynn’s Island, saw on July g that 
Dunmore’s ship, the Dunmore, had “exposed herself very prettily” to the 
American cannon. He “determined not to lose this good opportunity” to 
“chastise the noble Earl”* and began a severe bombardment. 

The British, upon its conclusion, realized the necessity of withdrawing 
from an indefensible position, although Dunmore earlier had boasted to 
Secretary of State Germain that their defenses would “secure us from any 
insult from our enemy.” Hamond, supported by Robert Eden, former 
Governor of Maryland, then proposed and carried against Dunmore’s op- 
position, a plan to disperse the civilian portions of the fleet. A base was 
needed to inspect, repair, and water the vessels for the long voyage to either 
St. Augustine, Florida, Nqw York, or England. St. George's Island in the 
mouth of the Potomac served this purpose during the last weeks of July. 

News of the repulse on June 28 of General Sir Henry Clinton's southern 
expedition against Charleston reached Dunmore and Hamond as the re- 
fitting was being concluded. Letters from Clinton informed them that he 
was proceeding directly to New York to join General William Howe.’ Thus 
evaporated their expectation, nurtured earlier by Clinton himself, that he 
would come to Chesapeake Bay with the seven regiments of the southern 
expedition for a Virginia campaign. 

No other troops were available and the British situation in Virginia be- 
came desperate since Dunmore and Hamond lacked even strength to land 
watering parties in the face of American opposition.” Dunmore’s intentions 
to extract some troops from General Howe for a big effort to restore his 
governr ent, and Hamond’s desires to end “the carrying on of a sort of 
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were consequently quickened.” These reasons, plus their military and naval 
weakness, sickness, shortage of supplies, and no hope of reinforcement, in- 
duced Dunmore and Hamond to sail for New York in August. 

British weakness in Virginia during this fourteen-month period must be 
related to the lack of coéperation among several departments of the British 
government: the Admiralty, the American department, and the War Office 
let alone such agencies as the Ordnance, Treasury, and Victualling Boards. 
The complicated maze of administrative red tape produced overlapping and 
conflicting claims of jurisdiction among the representatives of the various 
departments operating in the colonies, and at worst, resulted in the lack of 
any direction or supervision. The government's repressive policy outran its 
means of enforcement. 

This left the burden resting on Dunmore and the commanders of the 
forces stationed in Virginia. The friction between these men, of which the 
Americans were cognizant," contributed in no small measure to the lack of 
effective British policy in this colony. Indeed, if Dunmore is seen as the 
military commander in Virginia, which in fact if not in theory he was, then 
here are further examples of that endemic trouble that plagued British head- 
quarters in America during several periods of the rebellion: that is, friction 
between the commander in chief and his second in command, or, as in this 
case, between the chiefs of the army and navy. 

January and February 1776 witnessed Dunmore’s last attempt to effect 
a reconciliation with the Virginians. He went so far as to offer his services 
to the colony based on the King’s speech from the throne of October 26, 
1775, in which procedure was set forth for restoring provinces to royal al- 
legiance. The Virginians, however, would not accept Dunmore as their 
mediator with the Crown. Indeed Edmund Pendleton, Chairman of the 
Virginia Committee of Safety, charged Dunmore that if it was “his inclina- 
tion and power to serve the Colony, and avoid making the breach still wider, 
it may be manifested by his suspending hostilities against the inhabitants.” 
The action of his committee in referring Dunmore’s proposed reconciliation 
to the Virginia Convention and the Continental Congress, while technically 
keeping negotiations in train, actually signified Dunmore’s political defeat. 
Richard Corbin, the intermediary between the Governor and the Commit- 
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tee, reported that Dunmore had no further proposals to continue any 
constitutional or political negotiations.” 

Corbin, while visiting the British leaders, apparently attempted to sow 
dissension among them. John Page, soon to be Virginia’s first lieutenant 
governor, wrote to Richard Henry Lee that Corbin in view of Hamond’s 
“great politeness and humanity to several of our people. . . . [was] determined 
to give Captain Hammond [sic] a true statement of Lord Dunmore’s con- 
duct.”"* The Virginia Gazette on February 23 reported that “Commodore 
Hamond has given orders to all the navy officers to cease firing on our senti- 
nels, or small parties, on pain of being broke.” The British were not yet 
suffering any serious supply difficulties. 

British military and naval action held in abeyance pending the outcome 
of the negotiations soon resumed a more active turn. Dunmore’s use of his 
small military force had succeeded earlier only in arraigning the Virginians 
against him. His misplaced enthusiasm, rashness, and lack of judgment 
contributed greatly to the British loss of an important foothold in a strategic 
area, the Chesapeake, which Clinton wanted to turn into a “secure asylum” 
for the loyalists, a base for military operations, and a source of supplies."® 

When Dunmore left Williamsburg he was without military force, but 
General Thomas Gage ordered elements of the 14th Infantry to proceed to 
Virginia from Florida. By November 1775 two companies under Captain 
Samuel Leslie, about 150 men in all, were assembled. A volunteer corps 
was formed of the Queen’s Own Loyal Virginia Regiment and the Ethiopian 
Regiment. This command was given to Major Thomas Byrd, whom Dun- 
more commissioned.”” 

Leslie, in writing to General Howe for reinforcements, described the 
British situation at the beginning of November as “extremely critical.”™ 
But a few local successes during that month raised audacious schemes in 
Dunmore’s head. To Howe he claimed, “Had I but a few more men here, 
I would march immediately to Williamsburg, my former place of residence, 
by which I should soon compel the whole Colony to submit.”"® He asked 
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Howe for another regiment and the rest of the 14th. Three days later, he 
enthusiastically invited the general himself to wage a winter campaign 
in Virginia which “would reduce, without the smallest doubt, the whole 
of this Southern Continent to a perfect state of obedience.” 

An American privateer out of Beverly, Massachusetts, seized the vessel 
carrying these letters to Boston, and Washington, from this captured intelli- 
gence, concluded that if Dunmore were not “crushed before spring, he will 
become the most formidable enemy America has.”*' So, just as Dunmore’s 
offensive war in November provoked the Virginia Committee of Safety into 
retaliation, his attempts to provide the besieged Howe with a campaign 
away from the Boston cantonments emphasized to Continental leaders the 
necessity of liquidating the British position in Virginia. 

Yet, if Dunmore’s appeals to Howe were unanswered on this occasion, 
his earlier letters to the Secretary of State, Lord Dartmouth, together with 
those of Governors Josiah Martin and Lord William Campbell of the Caro- 
linas, were largely responsible for the dispatch of the ill-fated British expedi- 
tion to the southern colonies. All three men were confident that with assist- 
ance of the loyalists their colonies could maintain royal governments. With 
British forces bottled up in Boston, this expedition was the first attempt 
to carry the war to other areas.” 

The expedition encountered numerous delays before it assembled in the 
Cape Fear River in May 1776. General Howe named Clinton as the com- 
mander. En route to Cape Fear, Clinton visited Dunmore on board his ship. 
The Governor was bitterly disappointed when he heard that Clinton was 
ordered to North Carolina, “a most insignificant province.” Virginia, the 
first colony in “riches, wealth and extent,” he lamented, was being com- 
pletely overlooked. He petutantly wrote to Dartmouth: “To see my Gov- 
ernment totally neglected, I own is a mortification I was not prepared to 
meet with after being imprisoned on board a ship between eight and nine 
months and now left without hope of relief.” 

Clinton was more pessimistic over Dunmore’s position and its potentiali- 
ties than the Governor whose depression was short lived. There was little, 
Clinton wrote, that Dunmore could do “driven from the shore, and the 
whole country in arms against him. On which account, I must confess, I 
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could not see the use of his Lordship’s remaining longer there. . . . 1, how- 
ever, let his Lordship retain the detachment of the 14th Regiment . . . as 
he seemed to flatter himself that some opportunity might yet offer for his 
acting to advantage.”** 

Clinton had with him four light companies, mere “boys” he described 
them. Dunmore wanted to use them to drive the blockading Virginians 
from Kemp’s Landing. Under Clinton’s questioning Dunmore was forced 
to admit that the Virginians would return, and so Clinton declined to lend 
his troops to meddle in such a useless project.” 

Dunmore, of course, was not able to pull rank on Clinton as he did on 
Leslie, although he had received instructions from Dartmouth in July 1775 
that the orders of the commander in chief of the forces were to be “supreme 
in all cases relating to the operation of the troops.’”™ 

While Dunmore had full control over the detachment of the 14th, which 
after all had been ordered to protect the Virginia government, and his volun- 
teer corps as well as the privateers manned by Virginia loyalists, he en- 
countered opposition in attempting to supervise operations of naval vessels 
stationed in Virginia waters. The relationship of the governor and the 
several naval captains reveals considerable differences in interest and ob- 
jective between them. 

The Fowey, Captain George Montagu, to which Dunmore had originally 
retreated, was soon ordered on other duties by Admiral Samuel Graves, 
commanding the North American station. Then, after the Macartney 
episode, to be described later, the naval command devolved on Captain 
Matthew Squire of the sloop Otter. Squire's raiding and pillaging activities 
which have been picturesquely described as “chicken stealing expedi- 
tions,” complemented Dunmore’s actions on the land in the autumn of 
1775, and provided the Committee of Safety with another motive for mov- 
ing against the British. Squire's approach to the rebels is best seen in his 
September letter to George Holt of the Norfolk Gazette: “You have, in many 
papers, lately taken the freedom to mention my name, and thereto added 
many falsities. If I am ever again mentioned therein . . . I will most as- 
suredly seize your person, and take you on board the Otter.”* And in fact 
this was later attempted. Squire took the press out to the fleet, but Holt 
escaped through a back window. 
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The arrival of the frigate Liverpool direct from England in December 
convoying a storeship brought Dunmore his first of two major deliveries of 
government supplies during this entire period. The mild Captain Henry 
Bellew replaced the bombastic Squire. 

Captain Andrew Hamond arrived in early February 1776 in the Roebuck, 
a two gun-deck warship, the largest south of New York, which gave the 
British some substantial power to implement the acts of government. Even 
then, however, the naval force of one 44, one small frigate, and two sloops 
of war was only half the number and less than one-half the strength which 
had been recommended by the Admiralty in July 1775 for Chesapeake Bay 
service.” 

Hamond’s arrival brought a latent threat to Dunmore’s exercise of com- 
mand, glossed over at first by the renewal of their prewar friendship which 
had flourished between 1771 and 1773. Hamond’s command, unlike that 
of the earlier naval captains serving with Dunmore, covered Delaware Bay 
in addition to Chesapeake Bay and the protection of government in Virginia. 
Hamond was the first naval officer in Virginia in this period with specific 
orders to conduct particular offensive operations against the rebels. 

Between the two men there existed a basic conflict of interest. Hamond’s 
primary interest was in the suppression of “this most unnatural rebellion.” 
He objected, increasingly as the months wore on, to the retention of H. M. 
warships to guard Dunmore’s floating town. He fretted and complained 
to the Governor at the sight of three fighting ships “in a state of perfect 
inactivity . . . when it is necessary to strain every nerve to its utmost in 
prosecuting the war.” 

Dunmore, on the other hand, was primarily concerned for the preserva- 
tion of his government, and the safety of the floating town, the last physical 
remnant of his sovereignty. He “most strongly protested . . . with so much 
weight and to such length” whenever Hamond proposed to take warships 
from Virginia to blockade Delaware Bay and destroy American defenses up 
the Delaware River, that on several occasions he forced Hamond to accede 
to his advice, once even absolutely forbidding a particular movement." 

At a disadvantage under conditions to which he was obviously unac- 
customed, Dunmore appears to have been very difficult to deal with through- 
out this whole period. Many of his actions were hasty and imprudent and 
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can only be interpreted unfavorably. He relied solely upon an inadequate 
force to suppress the demands of liberty. A man of considerable dignity, he 
appears in his letters to have been overly sensitive as the realization of his 
diminished power, influence, and prestige bore in upon him.” 

There is an unconfirmed account of his conduct during the American 
bombardment of the British ships defending Gwynn’s Island which may be 
apocryphal but is revealing of his exasperation and disgust with the un- 
dignified position of a royal governor cooped up on board a small ship. An 
anonymous American account reported that a nine pound ball entered the 
Dunmore’s quarters, smashed his valuable china about his ears, and shattered 
a large timber, the splinters of which wounded Lord Dunmore in the legs. 
His Lordship, exceedingly alarmed, roared out, “Good God, that ever I 
should come to this!” 

His capriciousness in this trying period is illustrated in an unfortunate 
and remarkable incident that took place at Gwynn’s Island. The loyalist 
Andrew Sprowle, for thirty years President of the Court of Merchants at 
Norfolk, threw in his lot with Dunmore and lived in the floating town. But 
the hardships bore too heavily on this elderly man, and he died in late May. 
His eldest son was a prisoner of the Americans at Halifax, North Carolina, 
and his widow, with Dunmore’s permission, applied to Hamond for a flag 
of truce to visit him there. This was granted. The Committee of Safety at 
Williamsburg saw reason to refuse her permission: she had been to Halifax 
at an earlier time. So she returned to the fleet under another flag. Dun- 
more, however, by one of his officers, told her that she could not come back 
or even live on board her own vessel, a brig named Hammond. Thereupon 
the unfortunate gentlewoman from whose postwar memorial this is taken 
appealed to Hamond for protection, and he secured passage for her on a 
Glasgow-bound schooner. 

Hamond’s background presents a considerable comparison with that of 
the affluent earl, a collateral decedent of the House of Stuart. Born in 1738, 
of a middle class mercantile family, Hamond was fifteen years younger 
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than Dunmore. Keenly ambitious from youth for naval service, he was an 
example of the eighteenth-century naval officer who, by diligence, ability, 
and opportunity, won promotion and patrons. Among Hamond’s patrons 
were the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich, Admiral Lord 
Richard Howe, and even Edward Augustus, the Duke of York. His peace- 
time cruise as captain of H. M. S. Arethusa, 32, from 1771 to 1773, pre- 
pared him for a very active participation in the American war. He was 
knighted for this service, appointed Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia in 
1781, and created a baronet in 1783. Eventually he held the office of 
Comptroller of the Navy during the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars. 

His political attitude to the American conflict was undiluted Toryism, 
and is best seen in his description of the investigation concerning the destruc- 
tion by American patriots of H. M. schooner Gaspée off Rhode Island in 
June 1772. His frigate was one of three that gave countenance to the pro- 
ceedings of the official Court of Enquiry at Providence. The failure of the 
Court to make any arrests Hamond blamed on the Rhode Island charter, so 
liberal that it served as the state constitution until 1842. It was, he wrote, 
“one of the strange things . . . done in Charles II's reign, as by it the King 
has not the election of any one Officer of Government: They are all chosen 
annually by the People, and are consequently obliged to be subservient to 
their will in order to gain popularity.” Hamond actually wanted to see “the 
mode of Government” changed, and thought “there certainly never can be 
a better opportunity, or a pretense for doing it than at this time . . . [for] 
it would be a Revolution easily effected . . . if assisted in the beginning 
with a small force, to give weight to the first offices of Government.” 

As has been seen, Hamond’s principal interest lay in the prosecution of 
the war. While it was obvious that the British position in Virginia in the 
early months of 1776 would be untenable in the face of any codrdinated 
American attack, he was not without plans for carrying the war to the in- 
terior of the country should reinforcements arrive. 

He was under orders to destroy the Delaware River defenses, which con- 
sisted of naval and military fortifications. The base from which this opera- 
tion would be launched was Clinton’s “secure asylum” of the “provinces 
bordering on the Chesapeake.” Hamond was aware of Clinton’s thinking 
along these lines and of his intention to return to Norfolk with the troops 
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of the southern expedition should they arrive from England “in any sea- 


sonable time.” 

In the meantime, in March, he applied to Admiral Molyneux Shuldham, 
Graves’s successor, for additional strength to open a passage up the Delaware 
River. He envisioned a sizeable combined operation with troops acting in 
concert. Without naval reinforcement and military support, he was natural- 
ly extremely loath to take action with his small squadron. “One cannot 
bear the Idea of H. M. Arms meeting with an insult; therefore I am perhaps 
more cautious than necessary.”*’ His caution is quite in contrast to Dun- 
more’s audacity. 

After some delays, due in part to American naval action, Shuldham in- 
formed him that there was little that could be done for British arms in 
Virginia.” Hamond succinctly summed up the Admiral’s answer to his 
friend, Sir Hans Stanley: “He agreed with me, he sayed, in every article 
of my request, but from the distress of the Army, which had obliged them to 
evacuate Boston, no Troops could be sent to assist me, nor was there a 
cohorn or howitzer in store.” 

The failure of Clinton later in the year to bring the southern expedition 
to Virginia, therefore, signified the end. With no reinforcements in sight, 
Dunmore and Hamond were unable to realize their objectives. 

The official relationship between Dunmore and Hamond was never pre- 
cisely defined by competent authority. Dunmore retained a vast reservoir 
of power and influence even when the war became hot and jurisdiction in 
military and political matters tended to merge. As early as July 1775, for 
example, Dunmore had effected the removal of Captain John Macartney of 
the frigate Mercury, which had replaced the Fowey, because his conduct 
had displeased him. In requesting Graves to relieve the senior naval captain 
in Virginia, Dunmore revealed that Macartney had “fraternized” with the 
King’s enemies to the prejudice of all his measures for restoring royal 
authority. Specifically it appeared that Macartney had gone ashore and 
dined with Thomas Nelson of the Governor's Council after Dunmore had 
warned him that his host was “disaffected to government.”” Macartney was 
sent to England rather than face court-martial in America, which was 
Graves’s original intention; the issue was too “controvertible.” Squire then 
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succeeded to the command. His conduct Dunmore found eminently satis- 
factory.” 

Dunmore did not hesitate to intervene in the movement of naval ships. 
He dispatched H. M. S. Magdalen, an armed schooner, directly to England 
in June 1775 without consulting Graves. The Admiral’s protest against this 
practise was upheld in principle by the Admiralty, and naval captains were 
instructed not to proceed to England upon the request of royal governors 
save in exceptional cases, but no arbiter was mentioned. Dunmore was not 
similiarly informed by the American department, however.” 

On the naval side, Hamond’s first standing orders of October 1775, sup- 
plemented later, were largely continuations of earlier instructions and 
merely required in this context that he codperate with the governor of the 
colony where he was stationed. With such loose delimitation it is small 
wonder that differences arose between Governor and Captain. Not until 
May 1776 did Hamond receive further orders on this subject from Admiral 
Shuldham. The slow westbound Atlantic passage, personnel changes in 
government, such as Germain for Dartmouth, and the mauling of H. M. S. 
Glasgow by Commodore John B. Hopkins’ Continental fleet on April 6, 
1776, all accounted for the poor liaison between British forces in Virginia 
and headquarters in Boston and Halifax, Nova Scotia. Shuldham then 
ordered Hamond to “give your utmost aid & assistance, according to the 
information and advice you may receive from the Governor . . . [and] to 
consult with the Governor in what manner the ship you command may be 
best employed for the protection of H. M. faithful subjects . . . [and] the 
Support of Legal Authority of Government.”* 

Dunmore was thus able to prevent Hamond from freely following the 
offensive portions of his orders, even demanding to see the very orders from 
Graves and Shuldham before reluctantly consenting to the departure of the 
Roebuck to Delaware Bay in late March 1776.“ Few naval captains would 
have the termerity to reject gubernatorial advice, though Hamond had 
actually refused to accept the solicitations of Governor Joseph Wanton of 


Rhode Island in 1773 concerning impressment.* 
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One consequence of this anomalous situation was that Hamond, wearied 
by Dunmore’s almost neurotic fears for the safety of the floating town, oc- 
casionally resorted to dissimulation, misleading the Governor about the 
movement of British warships in order to quiet him. 

The Governor's fears in turn made Hamond underestimate American 
offensive power; he had heard Dunmore cry “wolf” too often. Once away 
from the encumbrance of the floating town he was very reluctant to return. 
In May 1776 he left Delaware Bay for the southward to join Clinton’s 
expedition where there was the promise of action. Shuldham, who “leaves 
me quite at liberty” he wrote to the General, had given him leave to go if 
his duties could be performed by the other ships of his squadron.” 

The Roebuck, however, was intercepted by one of Dunmore’s tenders 
with intelligence that the Virginians were about to attack the lines and fleet 
at Tucker's Mill Point. Hamond turned aside, most unwillingly, as he 
said, “flattering myself that his Lordships apprehensions might be prema- 
ture.” This time it was not so, and the evacuation to Gwynn’s Island ensued. 

When Dunmore was established on Gwynn’s Island, Hamond again de- 
termined to return to Delaware Bay, concluding that the other warships 
were adequate defence against any American attack. On July 8, after con- 
siderable delay on the part of the Governor, the Roebuck's detachment of 
marines was withdrawn from the island, and Hamond prepared to leave 
the next morning.” July 9, however, was the day when Brigadier General 
Lewis saw that the Dunmore had exposed herself to the American batteries 
and opened the bombardment of the British ships and positions on the 
island. Hamond was thus forced to stay with Dunmore until the end. 

Yet, on August 5, 1776, when he and Dunmore had just decided to 
leave Virginia, he summarized his recent activities as follows: “The support 
& protection that I have been under the absolute necessity of giving to Lord 
Dunmore & his floating town, destitute of allmost every material to Navigate 
them, as well as seamen, has given full employment for three ships, for these 
three months past, to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
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Enemy; and had we to deal with People the least enterprising, we should 
not have been able to have done it so long.” 

Another consequence of the lack of a closely defined relationship between 
Dunmore and Hamond was that the latter, the ranking service officer in 
Virginia, became concerned over the lack of effective military control. 
Shortly after the extremely precipitious British rout from Gwynn’s Island, 
Hamond wrote to Dunmore asking “whether it will not be necessary for 
your Lordship to give Captain Leslie orders to put himself under my com- 
mand. I am sorry to say that the disgrace of Gwins Island evacuation hangs 
so much about me that I cannot help thinking it necessary to issue positive 
orders where the 14th are to be concerned.” 

The absence of effective communication by the British government and 
its headquarters in America with Dunmore and Hamond is extremely surpris- 
ing. Not one of the naval captains in this period conversed with the 
several commanding admirals: Graves, Shuldham, and Lord Howe. The 
various captains either arrived direct from England or bypassed headquarters 
in America. This break down in the chain of command became more serious 
as the intensity of the war increased. Hamond felt this keenly. He wrote 
to Clinton, “I would give the world to have an hour's conversation with him 
[Shuldham] and you together. The Admiral has left me quite at liberty.”” 

Furthermore, between Dunmore and the American department there 
was very little communication during this period. When the frigate Liver- 
pool arrived in mid-December 1775, she brought Dunmore his first dis- 
patches since the previous May! The sinking of a packet boat in May 
1776 off the Scilly Isles, with all of Dunmore’s dispatches to the govern- 
ment for the early months of 1776, contributed to the mutual ignorance of 
Dunmore and the American department of each other, the first in regard 
to the latest governmental policy and the latter for accurate news of the 
situation in Virginia. Dunmore did not receive word of the loss of his dis- 
patches until his arrival in New York after he had left Virginia. 

The decisive factor that precipitated the decision by Dunmore and 
Hamond to leave Virginia in August 1776 was news that Clinton and the 
troops of the southern expedition after their repulse at Charleston were 
proceeding directly to New York to join General Howe and the recently 
arrived Admiral Lord Howe. Lord Howe had brought major reinforcements 
with him across the Atlantic, and Dunmore and Hamond planned to be 
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away from Virginia for a few weeks until they could return from New York 
with more troops and ships.* General Howe, who had opposed the southern 
expedition from the beginning, refused however to disperse his strength. 

And so the British left Virginia. A military force that could muster only 
108 men for duty, including the marines, by August;® a naval squadron that 
never reached even one-half of the required force; sickness that included 
smallpox and jail fever; a shortage of supplies and equipment, but not so 
acute as the Americans thought; lack of communication with headquarters; 
lack of direction on broad strategy from higher authority; and differences 
among the commanders in Virginia; all explain the British withdrawal. 

If one key to a successful British prosecution of the war lay in concen- 
tration,” another was surely the retention of the highly important Chesa- 
peake Bay region. But the British situation and American hostility prevented 
an early concentration in this strategic area; ultimately this proved disastrous. 
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A LEE LETTER ON THE “LOST DISPATCH” AND 
THE MARYLAND CAMPAIGN OF 1862 


Edited by Hat Brinces* 


One of the most controversial occurrences of the Civil War was the loss 
of General Robert E. Lee’s Special Orders No. 191, the famous “Lost 
Dispatch,” during Lee’s Maryland campaign of 1862. It has been commonly 
supposed that after the war Lee refrained from putting into writing his 
opinions regarding the lost orders and their effect upon his fruitless in- 
vasion of Maryland. His reluctance to engage in postwar military disputes 
is well known. Nevertheless, he did comment at some length on the 
Maryland campaign and the Lost Dispatch in a signed autograph letter of 
February 21, 1868, to his former division commander, General D. H. Hill. 
A photostat of the letter, which is published below, is in the Daniel Harvey 
Hill Papers, Southern Historical Collections, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
A copy of it also appears in Lee's personal letterbook in the Library of 
Congress. The original has not been found.' 

D. H. Hill was a key figure in the events that centered about the Lost 
Dispatch. Special Orders No. 191, dated September 9, 1862, and issued at 
Frederick, Maryland, where the Confederate army was concentrated, sent 
troops under Generals “Stonewall” Jackson, Lafayette McLaws, and John 
G. Walker on a wide sweep west and south to capture the Union garrisons 
at Martinsburg and Harpers Ferry. General James Longstreet’s command, 
the reserve artillery and supply trains, and Hill’s division as rear guard were 
sent to Boonsborough, at the western base of the portion of the Blue Ridge 
known as South Mountain. The mountain and General J. E. B. Stuart's 
cavalry to the east of it screened Lee’s divided army from General George 
B. McClellan’s oncoming Union host of more than eighty thousand men, 
moving slowly and cautiously along the National Road out of Washington. 
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When Harpers Ferry, Lee’s main objective, had been taken, the Con- 
federate army was to be reunited at either Boonsborough or Hagerstown. 

Jackson occupied Martinsburg on September 12; Harpers Ferry sur- 
rendered on September 15. But meanwhile, on September 13, an oficial 
copy of Special Orders No. 191 was found by a Union private on D. H. 
Hill’s old camp ground at Frederick and conveyed to McClellan. The copy 
had been issued from Lee’s headquarters, and was addressed to Hill.* 
Thus apprised of Lee’s plans, McClellan attempted to drive across South 
Mountain and crush the separate portions of the Confederate army. On 
September 14 he launched some seventy thousand Union troops against 
the principal pass of South Mountain, Turner’s Gap, near Boonsborough, 
and at the same time sent General William B. Franklin with eighteen 
thousand men to attack Crampton’s Gap, which led to Harpers Ferry.* 
Disaster threatened Lee, but the heavily outnumbered Confederates on 
South Mountain held back the Union troops until after night on the four- 
teenth,’ and Lee managed to reconcentrate and to fight the battle of Sharps- 
burg (September 16 and 17) before withdrawing across the Potomac into 
Virginia. 

After the war, D. H. Hill reviewed the whole question of the lost orders 
and the Maryland campaign in an article entitled “The Lost Dispatch” that 
appeared in The Land We Love, a monthly magazine that he edited and 
published in Charlotte, North Carolina.® He sent a copy of the article to 
Lee, who replied in his letter to Hill of February 21, 1868. 

Hill’s purpose in writing the article was to refute an accusation by Edward 
Albert Pollard, who in his book The Lost Cause had declared that Hill had 
lost Special Orders No. 191 by throwing the paper to the ground “in a 
moment of passion.”’ Hill branded this charge as completely untrue. If it 
were true, he declared, he deserved to be shot; yet Lee, “who ought to have 
known the facts, as well as Mr. E. A. Pollard,” had never brought him to 
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trial for such an act, and President Jefferson Davis had later promoted him 
to lieutenant general.*® 

Continuing his refutation of Pollard, Hill pointed out that the missing 
copy of Special Orders No. 191 might have been lost in Lee’s office, or by 
Lee's courier. It was “very improbable,” he argued, that Lee should have 
sent a copy directly to him, as at the time he was under Jackson’s command, 
and received all orders through Jackson. The copy of the orders that Jackson 
had sent him he had carefully preserved. But he had no recollection of re- 
ceiving a copy from Lee. Furthermore, he had the certificate of his adjutant, 
Major J. W. Ratchford, that no copy from Lee had been received in 
divisional headquarters.’ 

As to the effect of the Lost Dispatch on the Maryland campaign, Hill 
maintained that the accurate information that McClellan had gained from 
the lost copy of Special Orders No. 191 was that Lee had divided his forces 
in order to capture Martinsburg and Harpers Ferry. But McClellan must 
have learned this much anyway, from the sound of the artillery at Harpers 
Ferry and from information brought him by his scouts. Moreover, the lost 
orders conveyed additional information that was inaccurate, and that had 
“mystified and deceived” McClellan. The orders had led him to belive that 
Longstreet on September 14 was at Boonsborough, when in fact Longstreet, 
accompanied by Lee, had marched his troops thirteen miles further north to 
Hagerstown." McClellan must also have thought that on September 14 
Jackson was at Boonsborough, to which point the orders directed him to re- 
turn after taking Martinsburg. But Jackson, “in violation of Lee’s order” 
had gone on to Harpers Ferry, and on September 14 was directing the attack 
on the Harpers Ferry garrison." When McClellan on September 14 at- 
tacked Turner's Gap, he moved slowly and cautiously because he thought 
he was fighting the troops of Longstreet and Jackson as well as those of Hill; 
but actually through most of that day Turner’s Gap was defended only by 
Hill's battle-depleted division of some five thousand men. Longstreet did 
not get back from Hagerstown to help defend the pass until after 3 p. M. 


SHill, “Lost Dispatch,” IV, 273. 

SHill, “Lost Dispatch,” IV, 274. 

Hill, “Lost Dispatch,” IV, 275-277. Lee modified his original plan to hold Longstreet at 
Boonsborough in he to “pom a a rumor, which proved to Se aie that Federal troops from 
Pennsylvania were about to attack Hagerstown. Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants, II, 166. 


11Hill, “Lost Dispatch,” IV, 277-278. Hill’s assertion that Jackson violated Lee's order was 
based solely on Special Orders 191, which in fact did not direct Jackson to go on to Harpers 
Ferry. But Lee points out in his letter to Hill that Jackson was “by verbal instructions” placed 
in command of 
Lee emphatically declared in two separate conversations with friends that he had given Jackson 
oral instructions to move on to Harpers Ferry. Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants, II, Appendix I, 


pp. 715-723. 


expedition against Martinsburg and Harpers Ferry. On February 15, 1868, 
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Had McClellan not been deceived by the Lost Dispatch he would im- 
mediately have brushed aside Hill’s little force, cut Lee’s army in two, and 
captured his reserve artillery and supplies. McClellan’s misinformation, 
wrote Hill, “saved Lee from destruction; and in the inscrutable Providence 
of God the loss of the dispatch prolonged the Confederate struggle for two 
more years.” 

Lee, after reading this argument, was moved" to take issue with Hill in 
the letter of February 21, 1868, which follows: 


Lexington Va: 21 Feb. 1868 
Genl D. H. Hill 


Charlotte N. C. 


My dear Sir 


I am obliged to you for the opportunity you have afforded me of reading 
your article on the “Lost Dispatch.” I have not read Mr. Pollards account 
& therefore do not know what he says; but at the time the order fell into 
Genl McClellans hands, I considered it a great calamity & subsequent re- 
flection has not caused me to change my opinion. 

Your division having joined the Army after the 2nd battle of Manassas, 
was placed in front in its subsequent movement, & was the first to cross the 
Potomac. When the whole army was ready to cross, Gen! Jackson was sent 
to the front and directed to take command of the advanced troops; and when 
it became necessary to dislodge the Federal troops occupying Martinsburg 
& Harpers Ferry, he was by verbal instructions placed in command of the 
expedition. The special order of 9th Sept: which you quote, was intended 
to guide the several divisions in the general movement of the Army. In it 
your division was designated as the rear guard, & it was proper in my 
opinion that a copy of the order should have been sent to you by the Adjt 
Genl; and as you were by it withdrawn from Genl Jacksons command, it 
was also right for you to have been served with a copy from his office. 

I do not know on what ground you charge Genl Jackson with a violation 
of orders by going from Martinsburg to Harpers Ferry. In his official re- 
port he says, “In obedience to instructions from the Commg Genl, & for the 
purpose of capturing the Federal forces & stores then at Martinsburg & 
Harpers Ferry, my command left the vicinity of Frederick City on the 1oth, 


12Hill, “Lost Dispatch,” IV, 277-278. 
13For Lee’s indignant reaction to Hill’s article, and his further comment on his stra’ in 
Maryland and the loss of Special Orders 191, see Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, II, Appendix I. 
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& passing rapidly through Middletown, Boonsborough, & Williamsport, 
recrossed the Potomac into Virginia at Lights ford, on the 11th. x x x x x x x 
[Lee's ellipsis marks] “The Commg Genl having directed Major Genl 
McLaws to arrive with his own & Genl R. H. Andersons divisions to take 
possession of the Md: Heights overlooking Harpers Ferry, & Br Genl J. G. 
Walker, pursuing a different route, to cross the Potomac & move up that 
river on the Virginia side & occupy the Loudoun Heights, both for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with me, it became necessary before making the attack 
to ascertain whether they were in position. x x x x x x” [Lee's ellipsis marks] 
“Leaving Genl Hill (A. P.) to receive the surrender of the Federal troops, 
& take the requisite steps for securing the captured stores, | moved, in 
obedience to orders from the Commg Genl, to rejoin him in Maryland, with 
the remaining divisions of my command.” 

These extracts are sufficient to show the manner in which Genl Jackson 
viewed his orders & the measures he took to execute them. When they 
were issued (oth Sept.) I supposed there would have been time for their 
accomplishment & for the army to have been reunited before Genl 
McClellan could cross the South Mountains. Genl Stuart who was on the 
line of the Monocacy”* with the cavalry masking our movements & watching 
those of the Federal army, reported that Genl McClellan had reached Rock- 
ville & was advancing very slowly with an extended front, covering the 
roads to Washington & to Baltimore. Early on the morning of the 14th I 
recd at Hagerstown a dispatch from him stating that he had fallen back to 
the South Mountains; that Gen] McClellan was pressing forward on the 
roads to Boonsborough & Rohersville gaps,"® & that he had learned from a 
citizen of Maryland, that he was in possession of the order directing the 
movement of our troops.’’ Nor did he seem to have been “mystified & de- 
ceived” by it; for on the 13th of Sept., the day on which it is said to have 
reached him, he wrote to Genl Franklin Commg the left wing of the 
Federal Army, that he had “full information as to the movements & inten- 
tions of the enemy”; and after reciting the substance of the orders informing 
him of the arrangements he had made to force a passage through Boons- 


14The extracts from Jackson's report quoted by Lee are in Official Records, Series I, Vol. XIX, 

955. 
The River, just east of Frederick, Maryland. 

ieThat is, to urner’s and Crampton’s Gaps. Throughout his letter, Lee spells Rohrersville 
without the “r” after the “h.” 

17This sentence clearly establishes early morning of September 14 as the time when Lee learned 
from Stuart that McClellan possessed a copy of Special Orders No. 191. Freeman notes that 
sources used by him leave the time “in doubt,” and reasons that Lee received the news of the 
lost orders “the night of September 13-14,” possibly around 10 p.m. Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants, 
Il, 722-723. 
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borough gap, he continues: “Couch has been ordered to concentrate his 
division & join you as rapidly as possible. Without waiting for the whole 
of that division to join, you will move at daybreak in the mor[nin]g by Jefferson 
& Burkettsville upon the road to Rohersville x x x x x x [Lee's ellipsis 
marks] Having gained the pass, your duty will be first to cut off, destroy, 
or capture McLaws Command & relieve Col: Miles. If you effect this you 
will order him to join you at once with all his disposable troops, first destroy- 
ing the bridges over the Potomac, if not already done, and, leaving a sufh- 
cient garrison to prevent the enemy from passing the ford, you will then 
return by Rohersville on the direct road to Boonsboro’, if the main column 
has not succeeded in its attack. If it has succeeded, take the road to Rohers- 
ville, to Sharpsburg & Williamsport, in order either to cut off the retreat of 
Hill & Longstreet towards the Potomac, or prevent the repassage of 
Jackson.” 

I do not know how the order was lost, nor until I saw Gen] McClellans 
published report after the termination of the war did I know certainly that 
it was the copy addressed to you. From what I have stated you will see 
that I do not concur with you in the opinion that its having fallen into 
Genl McClellan’s hands was a “benefit” but on the contrary, “an injury 
to the Confederate arms.” 

Wishing you all happiness & prosperity I am very respy your obt Servt 


RE Lee 


18Official Records, Series I, Vol. XIX, Part I, pp. 45-46. 


A Supplement to 
“COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA” 


by Carrincton Mason* 


In the ten years since the appearance of this writer's Colonial Churches of 
Tidewater Virginia, continuing research has brought to light significant 
corrections and additions to his published work, which by this time has 
extended this study of Virginia’s colonial churches to a dozen more counties 
in its tidewater region. Since all of these subsequent studies have appeared 
in this magazine, it seems fitting that the present supplementary article should 
also appear in its pages. The amendments or additions are presented below 
in the order of orginial publication of the county histories involved, and the 


page numbers given refer to my book. 


Surry and Sussex Counties: 


On page 26 of my above book, it was suggested that the name of Surry 
County, Virginia, was derived from that of Surrey County, England, through 
simplification by dropping the “e.” A correspondent in England, H. N. 
Peyton, Esquire, who is a court clerk and well versed in historical research, 
informs me that this supposed simplification did not take place, since “Surry” 
is the original English spelling and the modern English form “Surrey” has 
been derived from the earlier name by adding an “e.” 

The remote chapel of Southwark Parish, Surry (page 45), usually called 
Nottoway River Chapel, is clearly shown, under the unfamiliar name of 
“Jones’ Hole Church,” on a manuscript map which evidently accompanied 
a petition to the Council for the dividing of Southwark Parish in 1738 and 
is now in the State Library at Richmond. Since the map is limited in extent 
to the original Surry County’s area on each side of the proposed division line, 
which actually became the northern boundary of the new Albemarle Parish 
in 1738, it is clear that the building shown is not the Jones’ Hole Chapel in 
Prince George County, ordered for Bristol Parish in 1739 (page 95 of my 
book). The similarity in name is due to the fact that both buildings were 
adjacent to the same stream, known as Jones’ Hole Creek. The Nottoway 
River Chapel became the parish church of Albemarle, under the name 
Nottoway Church, and is never called Jones’ Hole Church in the Albemarle 


Parish vestry book. 


"Mr. Mason was eo of the Diocese of Southern Virginia. This article was found 
m 1955. 


among his papers after his dea 
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The communion silver service (page 48) said to have been left by John 
Allen of Surry to the colonial St. Andrew’s Church was actually bequeathed 
by his will of 1741 “for the use of Albemarle Parish Church in the County 
of Surry . . . for the Service of the Parish Church or of either of the Chappels 
as the Church Wardens shall think fit.”" These two chapels were Sacauree 
and Spring Swamp Chapels, both of them about to be superseded by new 
buildings, as told in my book; the new Spring Swamp Chapel later became 
known as St. Andrew's Church, and the same name was given to a frame 
Episcopal church built near Littleton, Sussex County, in 1877. This silver 
was used at the last-named church and, since its abandonment, has been lent 
to St. Luke’s Episcopal Church at Courtland in Southampton County. 

The Sacauree Chapel is also shown on the manuscript map of 1738, in 
a location east of the old Chinquapin Wagon Road and two miles south of 
where it was shown (tentatively) on the map illustration facing page 26 of 
my book. The association of the chapel site with the sand pit and old 
cemetery described in the text (page 44) is still believed to be correct, but 
the present hard-surfaced road appears to have been relocated so that the 
chapel site now lies west of it, about two and one-half miles from the Isle of 


Wight County line. 


Prince George and Dinwiddie Counties: 


The colonial owner of the mill at Ward’s Creek, in the early eighteenth 
century, near the New Church of Martin’s Brandon Parish at which Byrd 
met his men to run the Dividing Line in 1728 (page 75.) is now known to 
have been named Wathen, which makes Byrd’s error about “Warren’s Mill” 
appear even more natural, 

A controversial order in the colonial vestry book of Bristol Parish, dated 
October 21, 1731, “that a Ferry be keep’t at the Point and that it be 
attended when the sermon is at the Mother Church and that the Minister 
pass when he hath Occation” (page 87) has been clarified by discovery of 
a deed of May 10, 1757, from John Robertson of Dale Parish to Richard 
Kennon of Charles City County for one acre on the north side of Appo- 
mattox River “at a place called and known by the name of the Point . . . 
beginning on the said River a little below the Ferry landing.” 

The association of the names “Ferry Landing” and “the Point” in this 
deed, evidently for Kennon’s land at the Point of Rocks, supports my pre- 
vious conclusion (page 88) that this ferry was established for the minister's 


1Mr, Mason indicated by the usual superscript numbers at this and other points that he in- 


tended to cite his sources in footnotes, but no footnotes for the article have been found, and it is 
probable that they were never prepared. 


; 
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convenience in reaching Jefferson’s Church to hold service there. It ran 
from Broadway Landing, near Revelands, home of the Reverend George 
Robertson, the minister, to the Point of Rocks, only four miles ride via Ken- 
non’s Ferry over Swift Creek to Jefferson’s Church, unquestionably the 
Mother Church of Bristol Parish at the date of the ferry order. 

Butterwood Church, so closely associated with the ministry of the Rever- 
end Devereux Jarratt, “Father of Methodism in Southeastern Virginia,” is 
now known to have occupied a site just behind the present Butterwood 
Methodist Church, in Dinwiddie County. 


Elizabeth City and Warwick Counties: 
The author’s discovery of the hitherto unknown first Elizabeth City Church 


was published in the January 1946 issue of this magazine, just too late for 
inclusion in his book, and additional light was thrown on this discovery 
by his note in the issue of April 1947. 

Our knowledge of the early ministry of the Reverend George Keith, men- 
tioned in both of the above contributions, has been further extended by the 
recent locating of the sites of his first two churches, in what later became 
Warwick County (and now city). Through the author's chance discovery 
of a fixed relationship, in the earliest colonial land patents, between the 
acreage granted and its water-front width, it has become possible to lay out 
a consecutive series of land grants along a river with exactitude. This rela- 
tionship is simply that the water-front width (in rods) of a land grant was 
uniformly one-half of its acreage, so that a roo-acre grant along an even 
shore was 50 rods; a 50-acre grant, 25 rods; and so on. 

On this basis a plat of the land grants along the James River shore at 
Newport News, from Governor Wyatt's 1625 List of Estates in Virginia, 
shows that George Keith’s 1oo-acre glebe at Newport News, on which stood 
the church in which his Warwick ministry began, almost certainly lay just 
inland of the present Chesapeake and Ohio Raailway’s Pier 9. Keith's own 
1oo-acre grant adjoined his glebe on the south, between it and John Powell's 
land on Captain William Tucker's Creek, now the Small Boat Harbor. 

The site of Keith’s Nutmeg Quarter Church, built about 1630 for the 
parish later known by that name, which was set up for him in 1628, has 
been determined by platting two land grants of 1681-1682, which show that 
it must have stood on the James River bank, near the upper end of the pre- 
sent Warwick-on-the-James and just below the Mariners Museum grounds. 
These two grants, to Captain John Langhorne and Thomas Merrey, respec- 
tively, for a grand total of 2176 acres, are both bounded on the lower side by 
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“the Chappel land.” When platted on a map, these land grants extend along 
the south side of Waters’ Creek, now Lake Maury, and of the Mariners 
Museum grounds, beginning at the small inlet, now dammed to form a 
lagoon, at the upper end of Warwick-on-the-James. 

Since Nutmeg Quarter Parish Church had automatically become a chapel 
of ease of Denbigh Parish, when Nutmeg Quarter, by petition of its own 
parishioners, was absorbed by Denbigh in 1656, its site was “the chapel 
land” of the 1681 Merrey patent, also described as “the parish land” in the 
Langhorne patent. This land must have included most of what is now 
Warwick-on-the-James and have run back beyond the existing Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway tracks. It was manifestly laid out as the regular 200-acre 
glebe for Nutmeg Quarter Parish, when this was established in 1628, and its 
first church was built there, all in accordance with early colonial custom. 

In clear confirmation of the above story of the Reverend George Keith’s 
two places of worship, it becomes evident that they were the two unwanted 
glebes of Denbigh Parish, “one at Water's Creek and one below it,” which 
by act of assembly in 1736 the parish was allowed to sell as “inconvenient 
and of little advantage to its minister.” If any ancient brick-tile remains 
should chance to be unearthed in the Warwick-on-the-James section, they 
would give a reliable indication of the site of Nutmeg Quarter Church. 

The author’s discovery of the entire tile floor of the first Denbigh Church 
of about 1627, through information given by the late Mr. George C. Henkel 
and Mrs. Henkel of Hampton, at whose summer place on Warwick River 
the site was found, was published in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography for July 1949. The supposition in my book (page 126) that the 
first Denbigh Church was replaced by a new church, at some time before the 
close of the seventeenth century, is confirmed by this discovery, which makes 
it evident that the ancient foundation in Denbigh Baptist Churchyard is 
not that of the first church, as once believed, but belonged to the second 
Denbigh Church that replaced it. It seems likely that this second church 
was built in accordance with the stringent church-building act of March 
1661/2 even though the earliest known documentary evidence of its exist- 
ence is in a land patent of 1686, referring to the north branch of Deep 
Creek, on which this church once stood, as “the Church Branch.” 


Princess Anne County: 

Since my book’s appearance, the colonial Eastern Shore Chapel, built in 
1755, has had to be demolished, after almost two centuries of service, to 
make room for expansion of the Naval Air Station at Oceana. The chapel’s 
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congregation, included in East Lynnhaven Parish, has replaced their historic 


church with a larger modern structure in colonial style on a new site on 
Laskin Road, not far from the first Eastern Shore Chapel’s site. Upon the 
demolition of the old chapel, early in 1953, it was found that all of its bricks 
were too soft to be used in building the new church. The chapel’s pews, 
which appear to date from 1840, when its rector reported to the diocesan 
convention that the “whole interior, excepting the gallery,” was then “replaced 
with new materials neatly wrought,” have been refinished and installed in 
the new building. Its architect, Mr. Finlay F. Ferguson of Norfolk, has 
succeeded in giving the new church a striking resemblance to the old one’s 
original colonial appearance. 
It is a little unfortunate that the date 1754 is recorded on the new building 
as that of the former last colonial Eastern Shore Chapel, for this should 
obviously be 1755, since otherwise the entry of the chapel’s reception by the 
vestry is misplaced in the vestry record by a whole year, while this would 
make it appear that the builder took only 5 months to complete it, instead 
of the 17 actually required, although he had been allowed 14% months by 
the vestry. (See note on page 52 of my published transcription of The Co- 
lonial Vestry Book of Lynnhaven Parish, 1723-86, which shows that the 
misdating was due to the erroneous perpetuation of the old calendar, dis- 
continued in 1752, by which 1754 would not have ended until March 24 
of 1755.) There is also the possibility that, since the contractor was supposed 
to have finished the chapel by Christmas 1754, he put that date over the 
front door when the walls reached that height, in the belief that he would 
complete the building in that year according to contract, but the error is 
fully accounted for by the misdating in the vestry book. 
When the modern vestry room was demolished, there was discovered over 
the south entrance doorway a brick-tile plaque similar to the one over the 
M 

west main entrance doorway. The west plaque reads: I — M, and the south 
1754 

plaque reads: N —N, 

A but is undated. My own interpretation of these 
inscriptions is: “Mason, Joseph Mitchel, 1754” and “Nathaniel Newton, 
Architect,” since the vestry book shows that Colonel Nathaniel Newton, a 
member of the vestry for twenty-seven years and sometime church-warden, 
was regularly charged with paling the churchyards and supervising builder's 
work at the glebe house. Both plaques have been set into the walls of the 
new church. 
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A map based on early land patents and deeds, showing the locations of 
colonial New Town and the First ana Second Eastern Branch Chapels of 
Lynnhaven Parish (the first of which had been Southern Shore Church) is 
appended to this article. The complete story of these forgotten churches is 
given in my book. 


Norfolk County: 


In the account of the rebuilding of the colonial church of Portsmouth 
Parish (page 169), now Trinity Church, Portsmouth, it was stated that in 
the enlargement of the church the original north wall and both end founda- 
tions were retained. This is disproved by a contemporary letter from the 
rector, the Reverend John H. Wingfield, stating that it was found impossi- 
ble to use any part of the colonial edifice in the new building, whose walls 
had to be built out of granite rubble from the demolished Naval Hospital 
at Portsmouth, and then covered with stucco. The perpetuation of the 
colonial round-topped windows in the High Street wall may then be ex- 
plained by the architect’s original intention to use this wall in rebuilding 
the church. 

This seems most signicant when we recall the statement quoted on page 
169 of my book from an article in the Virginia Gazette of December 10, 
1766, that the church in Portsmouth Parish, “built within these three years, 
is now ready to tumble down, which has obliged the Church-Wardens to 
advertise it for repairs,” to which was added the pious hope that “none of the 
Vestry were concerned with the undertaker that built the church.” 

The new church that replaced the colonial edifice was consecrated under 
the name of Trinity Church on Sunday, January 10, 1830, by Bishop Rich- 
ard Channing Moore and a signed certificate of consecration, in his own 
handwriting, discovered in the church records by the Reverend Charles H. 
Holmead, is preserved there with a photostatic copy in the diocesan records. 

The inroads made by the early Methodist evangelists on the attendance 
at the parish church in Norfolk is vividly shown by a letter from Norfolk 
reprinted in the Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon) of July 30, 1772, 
referring to the preaching of the Reverend Joseph Pilmore: “All the Ladies 
and almost every Order of People here, are become Proselytes to Methodism; 
the [parish] Church is quite deserted. I dare say there were near three 
thousand people to hear Mr. Pilmore on Sunday, in the Fields. They flock 
to him from all Quarters, and invite him to preach in every Neighborhood. 
The Women call him The dear divine Man.” 
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Further light is thrown on the condition of the parish church, now St. 
Paul’s Church, Norfolk, ten years after its rebuilding from the proceeds 
of a lottery in 1786 (following its burning in the bombardment of Norfolk 
in 1776) by the manuscript journal addressed to his brother by Benjamin 
Latrobe, the architect. 

In describing Norfolk as it appeared in 1796, Latrobe says: “The public 
buildings are, the Church, the Courthouse, and the Playhouse. The former 
is uncieled, unplaistered and unpewed. Half the squares of glass in the 
windows are broken, and the miserable, four-legged turret is tumbling 
down. The Courthouse is a plain, mean building, with a meaner spire. 
The Playhouse is decent and better than either of the former.” This 
was the borough’s Hustings Courthouse and not the County Courthouse, 
which had been moved to Washington (later Berkley) in 1792. It is also 
evident that the church’s belfry, with a small spire at each corner of its 
steeple, described on page 165 of my book, was erected in 1786 instead of 
1834 as there suggested. Whatever the date, each of the smaller spires was 
at first surmounted by a cross, but this was later changed to a gilt ball in each 
case, as shown in a woodcut in Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Vir- 
ginia (1845), page 395. Traditionally, this change was made in response 
to objections by an old Roman Catholic gentleman, who complained that he 
had to cross himself four times when passing it. 

Latrobe also throws light on the unfortunate struggle for possession of the 
parish church, which led to the withdrawal of the better part of the congre- 
gation and their formation of Christ Church, a few years later. In his words: 
“Upon a vacancy in the pulpit of the Episcopal Church, the candidates were 
one [William] Bland of Hampton, and the Reverend Mr. [Alexander] 
Whitehead. The former is a man of great popular eloquence but of a vio- 
lent, extremely immoral character, illiterate and vulgar in his manners. The 
latter, with a brilliant ability, has the manners and character of a gentleman. 
The Vestry regularly elected Mr. Whitehead, — but a number of the parish- 
ioners chose Bland and put him forcibly into possession of the miserable 
Cathedral. An action was brought and the verdict obtained, as well as the 
decision of Bishop Madison of Williamsburg, gave Mr. Whitehead the 
possession of the pulpit. — The opposite party however obtained a second 
victory; they broke open the gates of the Churchyard and the doors of the 
Church, and having put on new locks, retired. Mr. Lee, one of the Magis- 
trates of the town, upon this occasion granted a warrant to seize the rioters, 
and to lodge them in jail unless they could give bail. — There was an error 


in the proceeding, — for the warrant ought to have directed the constable 
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to bring them before him for a hearing, — and this was the ground upon 
which an action was brought.” 

The location of the first Southern Branch Chapel of Elizabeth River 
Parish is now known to have been in the present Berkley (South Norfolk) 
on a point nearly opposite Paradise Creek. It was probably built in 1662, 
in accordance with the stringent church-building act of that year. 

Through research by the officers of the Old Cannonball Society, Children 
of the American Revolution, we know that St. Bride’s Church, then a 
brand-new building, figured in a celebration of the repeal of the hated 
Stamp Act in June 1766, which followed a service of thanksgiving at the 
church. The British colors were displayed from the church building and 
from a nearby banqueting room, and there was a discharge of cannon from 
a battery erected for that purpose, after which “a very genteel collation” was 
served. At this collation, twenty toasts were drunk (and many more informal 
ones) and “a number of guns suitable to each” were fired after every toast. 

Through the same research, we learn from an old family Bible that the 
roof of the old church fell off in 1853, and it was then presumably demol- 
ished. Both this site and that of the historic Great Bridge Chapel were 
hitherto marked only by a few surviving tombstones, but in 1952 they were 
both commemorated by handsome historic markers, through the patriotic 
action of the above society. 


Nansemond County: 

The conjectural location of the second Chuckatuck Church (page 174 of 
my book), which preceded the existing building, was based on the evidently 
unwarranted assumption that this earlier church, like the first and last of 
three colonial churches at the site, was not oriented with its long axis lying 
east and west, but was placed parallel to the bank of the adjacent creek (now 
dammed to form a pond) on a northeast-to-southwest centerline. 

More thorough exploration with the sounding rod near the northeast 
corner of the present church has apparently revealed the presence of the 
oriented foundation remains of the second church, beginning about 14 feet 
from this corner, with inside dimensions about 60 by 26 feet. Other brick 
remains in the extensive churchyard, mentioned in my book, may be from 
the building in which the county courts traditionally were held after the 
courthouse town of Suffolk was burned by the British in 1779. 


Isle of Wight County: 
The date of erection of the last Bay Church as the second Upper Church 
of the enlarged Newport Parish, long unknown, has at length been fixed 
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by the finding of an advertisement in Purdie & Dixon’s Virginia Gazette for 
June 17, 1773. This advertisement calls for bids “for the Building of a Brick 
Church, at the place where Warricksqueake Bay Church now stands. . . 
56 feet by 40.” 

In the account of Isle of Wight’s colonial chapels (page 208) two prob- 
lems were left unsolved, the first being the unknown site of the Lower 
Chapel of the Upper Parish, and the second, the unexplained survival of 
the presumably superseded Seacock Chapel until 1804. A solution to both 
problems has been found by identification of the hitherto unlocated Lower 
Chapel as the Seacock Chapel itself. 

This means that the Seacock Chapel was the building described in the 
Upper Parish’s minister's report of 1724 to the Bishop of London when it 
was stated that “Our Chapel hath lain unfinished for some years bygone 
consisting as yet only of walls and Roof.” This chapel was completed in 
1726, and replaced after 1748 by a new building, intended to be of frame 
construction, since it was “to be sett on good sound Sypress Blocks,” although 
bids on a brick building were also sought. The above date for Seacock 
Chapel’s replacement by a new Upper Newport Chapel makes its survival 
until 1804 entirely probable. 

The Act of August 1734 creating Nottoway Parish out of the upper sec- 
tions of the consolidated Upper and Newport Parishes states that each of 
the latter parishes had “one church and two chapels.” From the above 
conclusions it now becomes clear that the enlarged Newport Parish acquired 
only one chapel from its component parishes, the old Isle of Wight Chapel 
(later Antioch Baptist Church), and that the other three chapels were cut 
off with Nottoway Parish. Two of these three chapels are now believed to 
have been Seacock and Angelica Chapels, and the third was the new chapel 
that was finished as the parish church of Nottoway Parish, under the name 
of Flower’s Church, at the present town of Courtland, originally called 


Jerusalem. 


York County: 


The replacement of the first Chiskiack Parish Church by a new building, 
stated on page 229 to have occurred about the year 1700, probably took 
place more than a decade later. This is suggested by an entry in William 
Byrd’s Secret Diary, dated May 1, 1709, that while visiting Major James 
Burwell at King’s Creek plantation, they “went to church over the creek and 
Mr. Taylor preached a good sermon.” 
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The minister named was undoubtedly the Reverend Daniel Taylor of 
Blisland Parish, who must have been “supplying” the pulpit of Hampton 
Parish at the time, but the church in question could only have been the first 
Chiskiack Church, since the second church of that name stood at the head 
of Felgate’s Creek, three miles away. The site of the first Chiskiack Church 
has not been found, but it is believed to have been in the neck between King’s 
and Felgate’s Creeks, almost opposite King’s Creek house. 

In an account of the formation of Middletown Parish by the union of 
Middle Plantation and Harrop Parishes (page 234) in 1658, it was stated 
that “We have no record of a new church having been built for either of the 
component parishes.” However, since Harrop had been expressly formed to 
spare its parishioners the danger and inconvenience of crossing the Thorough- 
fare creek to attend Jamestown Church, it seems assured that some house of 
worship had been erected for the parish. If so, it may well have been the 
first church erected within Bruton Parish’s later limits. 


Gloucester and Mathews Counties: 


The writer wishes to record here his whole-hearted conversion to the view 
that the existing classic pedimented reredos of Abingdon Church is original 
with the building, and hence dates from 1755 and not merely from 1841, 
as unfoundedly suggested on page 257 of my book, from a modern source. 
However, he is unable to accept the view that its broken pediment and 
pineapple are any indication that the church was designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, who died in 1723, nearly 30 years before Abingdon Church was 
ordered to be built, since this motif was by no means exclusively used by the 
great church designer. 

Exploration with a sounding rod of the site pointed out to Mr. Wilkins 
Sanders by his father forty years ago (and most remarkably remembered by 
the son) as that of the colonial North River Chapel of Kingston Parish, 
Mathews County, was rewarded by the discovery of the brick foundation of 
this building, on Mr. Sanders’ farm in Chapel Neck. A short section of each 
wall was excavated, revealing its dimensions as 40’6” by 22’0” inside, with 
foundation walls 22% inches thick, appropriate for the brick chapel con- 
structed here in 1687. 

A statement on page 271 of my book that the present Trinity Church, 
Mathews County, replaced the church of 1852 on the same site “some thirty 
years ago” can now be made more definite by supplying the date of its con- 
secration by Bishop William A. Brown, which was June 18, 1922. 
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Church, was burned and the ruins of the nave or south wing were rebuilt 
about 1840, only a few of the colonial bricks were used in the walls which, 
however, were erected on the old colonial foundation. The reconstructed 
church building was consecrated under the new name of Christ Church by 
Bishop John Johns on April 25, 1842. In 1904 the church was again dam- 
aged by fire and rebuilt, using the same upper walls. It was at this time that 
the tower was added, at the expense of Miss Bettie Williams, a member of 
the congregation. The completed church was rededicated by Bishop Robert 
A. Gibson on 1st Monday, 1906. 


Middlesex County: 


Since the appearance of my account of the third and last colonial Upper 
Chapel of Christ Church Parish of 1773, as converted into the modern 
Hermitage Baptist Church, the regrettable destruction of the historic build- 
ing has occurred, by fire due to overheating of a recently-installed oil furnace. 
Since the colonial brick walls were so badly damaged by this fire as to make 
their further use impossible, the ruins have been demolished and a some- 
what larger brick church of modern design has been erected on the old site. 


King and Queen County: 

On page 295 of my book, it is erroneously stated that upon the formation 
of Caroline County in 1728, St. Margaret's Parish was extended to include 
all of the new county's area. The facts are correctly presented in my article 
on “The Colonial Churches of Caroline County” in the October 1950 issue 
of this magazine, where it is shown that St. Margaret's Parish included only 
the southern section of the county in 1728, St. Mary’s Parish having formed 
the northern part and Drysdale Parish the central one. 

On page 308, it is assumed that the church to which Mr. Robert Beverley, 
Jr., took Governor Spotswood and his “Knights of the Golden Horseshoe” 
for service in 1715 was Upper Piscataway Church in Essex County, merely 
because Mr. Latané, rector of that church, officiated. Since the church in 
question is called in the journal Mr. Beverley’s “Parish Church,” it seems 
far more probable that it was the old chapel of St. Stephen’s Parish on 
Chapel Hill Branch, whose pulpit Mr. Latané may have been engaged to 
supply because of its own rector’s refusal to officiate there, as evidenced by 
the unsuccessful bill of 1710 to force him to do so (see page 307 of my book). 


JEFFERSON AND MADISON AND THE DOCTRINES 
OF INTERPOSITION AND NULLIFICATION 


A Letter of John Quincy Adams 
Edited by L. Kercuam* 


A.ruoucu the current use of the doctrine of interposition as a means of 
resistance to recent Supreme Court decisions is generally known to have its 
roots in the famous Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions and Reports of 
1798-1800, the precise nature and meaning of the doctrine is less well 
known. Today, just as was true 120 years ago, a great debate is taking 
place over the extent to which Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, in 
their authorship of the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, were the first 
interposers, nullifiers, or secessionists. 

One man stood in an especially good position to speak authoritatively in 
the debate 120 years ago, although no one would claim he was an unbiased 
participant. John Quincy Adams was the son of the President who signed 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, a friend and confidant of both Jefferson and 
Madison, and a leading congressional opponent of the nullifiers and slave- 
holders during the great controversies of the 1830's. The death of Madison 
in 1836, in the midst of the raging debates, gave Adams both the oppor- 
tunity and impulse to summarize his thoughts on the principal historical 
question in contention — was the doctrine of nullification a legitimate off- 
spring of the Resolutions and Reports of 1798-1800? 

Edward Everett of Boston, world traveler, politician, editor, diplomat, 
scholar, and orator supreme, was in frequent correspondence with Madison 
during the last fifteen years of the latter's life. The most important fruit of 
this communication was Madison’s famous letter published in the North 
American Review in 1830 (then edited by Everett) denying that his Vir- 
ginia Resolutions and Reports contained the same doctrines as Calhoun’s 
theory of nullification. Madison claimed the same exemption for Jefferson's 
Kentucky Resolutions, but his defense of his friend was necessarily less 
categorical and authoritative than his explanation of his own doctrines. 

In addition to the rich insight Adams’ letter provides for the study of 
historic figures perhaps as much light is shed on the writer as on the men 
he discusses) it illuminates two aspects of the current debate over inter- 


*Dr. Ketcham is associate editor of the Papers of James Madison. 
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position. In the first place, Adams lends his authoritative though biased 
voice to those who claim Jefferson was the true father of states’ rights doc- 
trines asserting some physical power on the part of the states to resist federal 
law. Just as clear is Adams’ conviction that Jefferson and Madison differed 
materially in their theories, and that the latter limited the states’ resistance 
to “mere declarations, remonstrances, and arguments.” Secondly, Adams, 
staunch nationalist that he was, raises a point often overlooked in discussions 
of state sovereignty: Just as the Congress is limited in its powers to those 
delegated by the people (the constant cry of states’ rights advocates), so 
the state legislatures can legitimately exercise only powers granted to them 
by the people. Whereupon Adams specifically denies that the people have 
delegated to the state legislatures the right to declare Acts of Congress un- 
constitutional. Thus John Quincy Adams concedes to the South and the 
states’ rights advocates the legitimacy and orthodoxy of the sage of Monti- 
cello, but just as emphatically denies them the support of the Father of the 
Constitution. Finally, with irksome Yankee acuteness and _ perversity, 
Adams pushes another dialectical stumbling block in the path of interposing 
state legislatures. 

After Madison died, John Quincy Adams borrowed Madison's letters to 
Everett Cover 30 such letters still exist in the Everett Papers at the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society) to help him in writing his Eulogy of James 
Madison delivered in Boston in September 1836. After completing this 
task, Adams returned the Madison material to Everett and at the same time 
commented on Jefterson, Madison, interposition, and the Alien Acts. The 
letter in Adams’ bold handwriting is still beautifully preserved at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and is here printed in full by gracious 
permission of the Society: 


* * * 


His Excellency Edward Everett, Governor of Massachusetts. 


Charlestown 
Quincy 10. October 1836. 


My dear Sir 
I return with many renewed thanks the manuscript Letters of Mr Madi- 


son which you had the goodness to lend me. The Article in the North 
American Review, I had carefully read shortly after it was published’ and 


11830. 
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read with much pleasure again, after you sent it to me, and while com- 
posing the Eulogy on Mr Madison.? 

The course of Mr Madison upon the subject of the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, in the Legislature of Virginia, instigated entirely by Mr Jefferson, 
but moderated by himself, compared with this correspondence of his last 
days with Governor Hayne and with you, was so important to the narrative 
of his Life, and especially to the estimation of his character, that it was 
impossible for me to pass it over, or even to leave it in the shade. His 
Resolutions adopted by the Legislature, his Report® upon the answers re- 
ceived from the other Legislatures and his explanatory Letters to Governor 
Hayne and you, must all be considered as essential to the full development 
of his theory of the right of the States to interpose, to arrest unconstitutional 
Legislation by Congress. There is something in his Letter‘ to you, which has 
the appearance of a consciousness, that he himself had reconsidered some of 
the opinions of his Report, and that the Resolutions of the Legislature had 
not been sufficiently guarded against the misconstructions of them by the 
modern nullifiers. 

You heard, and I hope when the Eulogy shall be published I must invite 
you to read that I have not hesitated to avow my dissent from the reasoning 
and from the conclusion of Mr Madison’s Report of 1799. That Report 
was never answered: not one of the State Legislatures ever responded 
favourably to it or to the Resolution with which it concluded. It was a 
gratuitous argument as respected the alien and Sedition Acts then existing 
which were so shortly to expire, and which no one then thought of renew- 
ing. The Legislatures of Virginia and Kentucky were electioneering ma- 
chines, which Mr Jefferson used to supplant his Predecessor in the Presi- 
dency and the alien and sedition Acts were unpopular Laws, which he 
used as levers of insurrection to array the States against the existing ad- 
ministration of the general Government.’ 


2Eul delivered in Boston, September 27, 1836, and published several times since then. 
This is the most complete statement of John Quincy Adams’ view of Madison, and also contains 
comparisons of Madison and Jefferson, 

ublished in Virginia in 1799. 

4The letter referred to here is the same as the one published in the North American Review 
in 1830. 

5 Adams’ violent anti-Jefferson bias is clear here. Also reflected is seven years of resistance 
to the nullification doctrine in the Sennel Geena where Adams sat following his retire- 


ment from the presidency. Adams’ extreme prejudices regarding individuals is no where better 
illustrated than in a statement in his diary on July 26, 1845: ashington, Madison, Monroe, 
were my friends and benefactors; Jefferson, a hollow and treacherous friend; Jackson, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, George W. Erving, Jonathan Russell, base, malignant, and lying enemies —a list to 
which I might, but will not, add other names.” Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 1848 (12 vols., Philadelphia, 
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The whole argument of Mr Madison’s Report against the alien Act, 
rests upon the implied assumption that there is in the United States no 
power competent to order a foreign incendiary to depart from the Country; 
and that Congress have no Constitutional right either to exercise or to con- 
fer that power. To this I cannot assent. He makes a distinction between 
alien friends and alien enemies, which so far as regards a right of residence, 
is not warranted by the Law of Nations. The very terms alien friend and 
alien enemy are technical words, exclusively belonging to the English 
language and to the Common Law of England. An Alien is a foreigner 
and by the universal Law and practice of Nations no foreigner friend or 
foe can set his foot upon the territory of any Nation, nor remain within it 
an hour without permission or consent of the Sovereign of the Territory. 
The terms or conditions upon which a foreigner may be admitted to enter 
and to reside in any Country, may be regulated by Law, or by Treaty. They 
are usually stipulated with much precision in Treaties of Commerce, and 
therefore Congress possess the power of prescribing them at their discretion, 
both by the Treaty making power, and by the Power to regulate commerce, 
as well as by the War power. In every part of Europe no foreigner is per- 
mitted to enter a Country without a Passport, and the right of ordering any 
foreigner to depart is exercised at the discretion of the Government whether 
the foreigner be alien friend or enemy.® Aaron Burr was so ordered to depart 
from the realm of England, though he was then by the Law of England, 
if an alien at all, an alien friend. As to the distinction between Alien 
friend and alien enemy peculiar to the Common Law of England, and 
adopted by our Acts of Congress, it is remarkable that while Mr Madison 
appeals to it as a source of personal rights secured in this Country to foreign- 
ers beyond the reach of the power both of Congress and of the State Legisla- 
tures, he vehemently contends in another part of the Report, that under the 
Constitution of the United States the Common Law is a dead Letter and 
has no force or application whatever. 

The Alien Law was an act authorizing the President to send foreign 
incendiaries out of the Country. If Half a dozen such personages as George 
Thomson’ should come here and preach the rights of man, with the Declara- 


1874-1877), XII, 206. Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Union (New York, 
1956) is the indispensable source for those who would study further the story of Adams’ “second 
career” in defense of the Union. 
6Most authorities would agree that Adams is technically correct here, as he usually was, but 
he neglects the point of Madison's objection to the Alien po — its thinly disguised intention to 
intimidete and deport effective opponents of the Federalist Party. 
Themen (1804-1878), English antislavery leader and orator, visited the United 


ian in 1834-1835 to deliver abolitionist speeches and organize antislavery societies. He was a 
storm center during his visit and was attacked by those who feared the spread of extremist senti- 
ment in favor of freeing the slaves. 
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tion of Independence for their text, and Mr Madisons report for commen- 
tary, what would the Slave-holders of the South say if told that the incen- 
diaries were all alien-friends, and there was no lawful power in the 
Country competent either to export or to silence them? Yet such is the 
doctrine of the Report. With regard to the interposition of the State Legis- 
latures, to withstand or controul the unconsitutional Legislation of Con- 
gress, there was a wide difference of opinion between Jefferson and Madi- 
son. I believe them both to have been in error, but the error of Madison 
was comparatively harmless. Our Governments, National and State are 
alike Governments of limited and delegated powers; and whatever rights 
are by the Constitution of the United States reserved to the States or to the 
People, the People of no one State in the Union, have ever delegated, nor 
had the People of any one State the right or the power to delegate to their 
Legislature the authority to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional. 
Thus far, Mr Madison was wrong; but his explanations to Governor Hayne 
and to you, reducing his right of interposition by the State Legislatures to 
mere declarations, remonstrances, and arguments, have none of the deadly 
venom of Jefferson’s nullification. I have emphatically marked this dif- 
ference of opinion in the Eulogy, and have therein taken a view of the 
subject rather variant from yours in the Article from the North American 
Review. Jefferson was the father of South Carolina Nullification, which 
points directly to the dissolution of the Union. Madison shrunk from his 
conclusions, but I think admitted rather too many of his premises. 

I return also the two pamphlets containing the proceedings of the 
Legislature, on the alien and Sedition Acts, and on the doctrine of nullifi- 
cation. I scarcely know what I could have done without them, and I re- 
tain with much pleasure the Article from the Review which has a perma- 
nent value for me, and for my posterity; for whom with your Volume otf 
Speeches it will be carefully preserved; fearless of the tooth of time; how- 
ever it may prey upon all that is mortal of your friend 


J. Q. Apams 


STAFFORD AND KING GEORGE COURTHOUSES 
and the 
FATE OF MARLBOROUGH, PORT OF ENTRY 


by Raven Haprer* 


Amoesa-LikE the Northern Neck of Virginia divided itself into counties, 
and the English names and people spread westward engulfing the new land. 
First germ in the culture, Northumberland, evolved in 1648. Then in 
1653 Westmoreland split off. The northwestern part of that county became 
Stafford, another English county namesake, in 1664. King George County, 
1721, memorializes the first English king of the House of Hanover.' When 
the fifth monarch of that name died in 1936, a King George County man 
chatting with a Stafford friend on the streets of Fredericksburg mentioned 
that King George was dead. “Stafford,” rejoined the other farmer, “ain’t 
none too lively.” These two poor counties share a superintendent of schools 
and a trial justice, and until 1955 had the same game warden. Once to- 
gether in fact, they are still partially linked in bureaucracy. They did not 
divide by simple proliferation, however. King George is usually spoken 
of as having been taken from the upper end of Richmond County, a long 
county that followed the north shore of the Rappahannock River to the falls 
and beyond. The northern side of the upper Northern Neck remained 
Stafford, and the south side of Potomac Creek, east of Whipsewasin Gut 
(Black Swamp), stayed in Stafford until 1776. King George now extends 
from river to river; a boundary revision act of 1776 made the boundary 
between Stafford and King George the line of Muddy Creek, flowing into 
the Rappahannock, and Whipsewaughson (as spelled in the act) flowing 
into Potomac Creek. The heads of these two runs almost join on the Gayle 
place, “Aspen Grove,” straddling Virginia Highway 218. 

Thus, if you were a Union soldier, or Clara Barton perchance, at the 
Pratt’s Point supply base on Potomac Creek in 1864, the knee-deep King 
George mud was, whether you knew it or not, soil once trod upon by the 


*Mr. Happel wrote this article before the Smithsonian Institution excavated the sites of Mer- 


cer’s home at Marlborough (1956) and of the Stafford Courthouse on the south side of Potomac 
Creek (1957). 

1Morgan Poitiaux Robinson, Virginia Counties: Those Resulting from Virginia Legislation, 
Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, IX (Richmond, 1916), 92, 93, 94. Dates are the effective 
dates. 
2See William Waller Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large, Being a Collection of All the Laws 
of Virginia, etc. (Richmond, Philadelphia, New York, 1809-1823), IX, 244. 
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Indian subjects of King Potomac. In turn as a part of Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Stafford counties, it had felt the heavier tread of Eng- 
lish boots, and, despite the formation of King George County, remained 
Stafford until 1776, the year of the fife and drum. That year this corner 
of Stafford repudiated King George III but embraced King George County. 

The early sites of Stafford Courthouse are fugitive. A plaque on the 
wall of the courtroom of the present building recites error and is guilty 
of omission. 

The first recorded court session was that of May 27, 1664; the second, 
June 15, 1664. No mention is made in either case of the place of meeting. 
However, we next find that the court was to meet on the first Wednesday 
in September at Robert Townsend’s at “Choctanck,”* which is now the 
Owens Post Office area of King George County. Townsend’s home, 
“Albion,” was on Chotank Creek and his tombstone still exists.‘ On the 
second Wednesday in October 1664, which fell on the twelfth, and also later, 
the court met at the house of Colonel Gerard Fowke at “Parsbitansy.”* This 
estate lay on the downriver side of Passapatanzy Gut, which enters the 
Potomac River just below the mouth of Potomac Creek. Passapatanzy is the 
modern accepted spelling. “Fooke’s Landing” is shown there on the Civil 
War Map of a Part of Eastern Virginia by Captain W. H. Paine published 
in 1863. 

At a court held December 9, 1665, it was ordered “that Capt. John 
Alexander take care to agree with a Workman to build a Court house for 
the use of this county.” The order was apparently consummated for the 
courthouse was one of the places where divine services were to be read 
according to an order of April 3, 1667.° A court of August 1667, speaking 
of the road along the south shore of Potomac Creek and the ferry near the 
head of that creek, uses the words “from the said Ferry to the Court house 
to the horse Bridge.”’ The horse bridge spanned Passapatanzy Gut. Thus 
the courthouse would be somewhere on the south side of Potomac Creek, 
close to the water, perhaps upcreek in the neighborhood of its later eight- 
eenth-century establishment, but more likely nearer the mouth of the creek. 

Lord Culpeper’s commission of July 6, 1680, to the Stafford justices refers 
to meeting on “certaine days and places.”* This may mean the courthouse 


3Stafford County, Order Book, 1664-1668, pp. I, 3. Books for 1664-1668 and 1689-1693 are 
bound together, but paginated separately. 

4Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, IX (1901-1902), 174, hereafter cited as VMHB. 

5Stafford County, Order Book, 1664-1668, pp. 6, 7, 9. 

6Ibid., pp. 35, 76. 

7Ibid., p. 87. 

8Stafford County, Records, 1680, Virginia State Library, Folios 1-26, pp. 1-2. 
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had burned and private homes were again being used, or it may be mere 
legal language. By 1690, however, the court was again meeting on private 
property, the home of Thomas Elsoy (or Elsey). On November 14, 1690, 
it was stated that court would continue to meet there until the new court- 
house was built.? Elzey (which is perhaps the more correct spelling) lived 
on the south side of the higher reaches of Potomac Creek, in the area that 
was later the Selden plantation, which is the area of the eighteenth-century 
courthouse built after the abandonment of Marlborough.” 

Mr. Samson Darrole (Darrell) was the “chief undertaker,” or person 
responsible for the new courthouse, the erection of which Elzey and the 
justices awaited." On June 10, 1691, Captain George Mason II and 
Theodorick Bland, the surveyor, were ordered to run the lines and show 
Darrell the site of the proposed courthouse on the ground “where the Towne 
is to stand.” This town, by decree of August 12, 1691, was ordered to be 
laid out on August 13." It was later, by decree of October 9, ordered to be 
surveyed on October 15 by William Buckner, deputy county surveyor, on 
Malachy [sic] Peale’s Neck.'* The August survey, however, had been duly 
made on August 16, 1691, by Theodorick Bland and was copied by County 
Surveyor John Savage on April 26, 1734." A photostat of that copy hangs 
in the present county courthouse. 

The courthouse must have been at least underway in the fall, because 
it was noted that the court adjourned to meet Tuesday, October 6, 1691, 
“at the Court house in potomack Creek.” Captain George Mason, high 
sheriff of the county, was ordered, October 7, 1691, to bring the stocks 
across Potomac Creek with a boat and four able men “to the new court 
house to the end and intent that they may be erected and Set up against 
the next court for the Punishment of Drunkards Riotous and Tumultuous 


9Stafford County, Order Book, 1689-1693, p. 114; see also pp. 104, 109, 112, 129, 138, 142, 
155, 159 

10Fredericksburg District Court Records, File 374 —Selden vs, Porch. It contains copies of 
Thomas Elzey’s will of May 19, 1698, and of his son’s will of 1721. The first Thomas left 200 
of his 500 acres to his eldest son Thomas, including the dwelling house, and 300 acres divided 
between his sons William and John. Elzey had acquired the land from Parson John Waugh, by 
deed recorded October 8, 1690, a copy in suit papers, part of a larger tract Waugh had got from 
Thomas Comor, who got it from Richard Whitehead. At the time, 1690, Elzey adjoined Mat- 
thews. Several early nineteenth-century plats are in the papers. The Selden place is shown on 
Paine’s Map of Part of Eastern Virginia, 1863. For inventory of elder Thomas’ estate, see Staf- 
ford County, Will & Deed Book Z, 1699-1709, pp. 10-11. 

Stafford County, Order Book, 1689-1693, p. 122. 

I2[bid., p. 152. 

IS[bid., pp. 156, 157. 

15Mercer Papers, Virginia State ry. 

16Stafford Champ, Order Book, 1689-1693, p. 159. 
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Persons Swearers profaners of the Lords name and all other offenders as 
the Law directs.” The stocks were to be fetched “from the old court 
house.” Since a courthouse did not exist, the old courthouse was evidently 
only the site; this site may have been apart from or next to Elzey’s house, 
though it was probably farther east. The point will doubtless never be 
precisely determined. 

Meetings of December 1691 were held “at the Court house,”™ but the 
new building must not have been entirely finished, for on November 13, 
1641, Darrell, the chief undertaker, and Ambrose Bayly, the builder, had 
been ordered under bond to finish the building by June 10 next. They had 
not completed the work according to the contract of November 14, 1690.” 
In February 1691/2, Bayly, requesting payment, referred to “this court 
house where your worships now Sit.” It was unfinished and he was not 
paid.” In May, September, and November 1692 the argument continued.” 
The incompleteness may well have been technical. 

Mason at the court of February II, 1691 /2, suggested that a prison be 
built, “and that Speedily,” on the county’s two acres on the east side of the 
courthouse. Constructed of twelve-inch squared locust posts on locust 
foundations three feet in the ground, the building was to be twelve feet 
square with an eight-foot pitch. The plank door was to be two inches thick 
and provided with a good lock and key. The one window was to be 
guarded by three stout iron bars. Also to be erected were a pair of stocks, 
a whipping post, and a pillory.” 

The new courthouse town, later called Marlborough, had its beginning 
in an act of the Virginia Assembly of June 1680, which sought to establish 
ports and have all trading done at these points of entry. The one in Staf- 
ford was to have been fifty acres on “Pease Point” (correctly spelled Peace) 
at the mouth of Aquia Creek on the north side.® Settled in the 1640’s that 
point, now called Brent’s, was the home of the pioneer Giles Brent. 
The English merchants, however, did not want such ports, preferring 
to deal at private plantation wharves. The act was set aside as im- 
practicable by England’s King and Council in a statement of December 21, 
1681.% The contemporary historian Robert Beverley takes note of this in 

17Stafford County, Order Book, 1689-1693, p. 171. 

I8[bid., pp. 196, 200. 

19Tbid., p. 194. 

20[bid., pp. 216-217. 

21[bid., pp. 267, 302, 313. 

22[bid., pp. 210-211. 


2Hening, Statutes, Il, 471-478. 
2#Hening, Statutes, Il, 508. 
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his remark that the ports act was brought to naught by the merchants of 
London.* 

The act was passed again in April 1691 with the port for Stafford to be on 
Captain Mallachy [sic] Peale’s land on Potomac Neck, a plantation on the 
site of the King of Potomac’s tribal capital, a vanished former “port of entry.” 
Once again a hitch developed. The Jamestown boys did not wait for parental 
rebuke this time; they themselves suspended the act, March 1692/3, until 
they could learn the pleasure of Their Majesties William and Mary.” 

The Staffordians, however, went ahead and laid the place out. They not 
only started the courthouse, they also attempted development. Mason, for 
one, had expectations of a modest metropolis. On November 11, 1691, the 
justices granted him permission to keep an ordinary at the new town. Mala- 
chi Peale thriftily looked both forward and backward; on November 12, he 
received permission to take off “all Loggs Stakes Rails and other Materials 
for fencinge which now is upon the said Land.” He had the land by life 
lease from Colonel Giles Brent, deceased.*’ 

A new act of 1705 brought up the ports of entry again, the one for Staf- 
ford to be on the “town land” and to be named Marlborough, honoring John 
Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, hero of Queen Anne’s War and 
ancestor of Sir Winston Churchill, hero of World War II. Monday 
and Friday of each week were set aside for market days, and the annual fair 
was to be held September 25 and four days following, exclusive of Sunday. 
The period included Michaelmas, September 29, so important in colonial 
times as a quarter day. “Come Michaelmas” was then not a term of aca- 
demic humor, but referred to the date when rents and other payments fell 
due.” 

Within ten more years the sojourners of this town had departed. The 
people had not been driven out. They merely moved, but the town was just 
as dead as its native predecessor, Potomac Town. 

John Mercer, an aspiring lawyer, planter, and entrepreneur, now took 
over. Perhaps foreseeing later wars, fire, theft, and wear and tear, he kept 
all of his deeds in a letter book which is today in the Virginia State Library. 
In the deed to him from Peter Daniel and Gerard Fowke, a descendant of 
the turbulent first Gerard Fowke, dated March 11, 1755, we find the 
short and simple annals of poor Marlborough Town. 


25Robert Beverley, The Pap and Present State of Virginia, edited by Louis B. Wright 
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Mercer reviews the acts and spells Malachi a bit better than did the early 
clerks, but errs in stating that the name Marlborough was given in 1691. 
The county having paid Peale for the land, the lots of the fifty-acre plot 
(actually fifty-two counting the courthouse lots) were to be purchased from 
the county, each lot holder to build a house twenty feet square. He notes 
the 1691 survey by William Buckner. Twenty-three lots had been taken 
up when the repeal, or suspension, of the act stopped progress; no more lots 
being taken until the passage of the act of 1705. George Mason and Fitz- 
hugh, the trustees, sold several lots, and Thomas Gregg made a survey dated 
September 2, 1707, which was later lost. Some dwelling houses were built. 

About the year 1718, the courthouse burned. One lot had been taken 
up in 1716; other than that, however, none had been taken since 1708. 
The town obviously would not be a success. It seemed proper, therefore, 
to rebuild the courthouse at another place. All the houses, recites the deed, 
fell to decay and went to ruin. 

John Mercer, who bought the surrounding plantation from William Brent 
and the descendants of Giles Brent in 1726, went to live there in the same 
year. Only one house of the town remained, a twenty-foot square building 
on lot 19, which had been granted to Thomas Ballard.” Mercer began 
acquiring the town lots and rights. The Buckner and Gregg surveys 
did not jibe, so the county court ordered a new survey. John Savage made 
this, July 23, 1731.” Planning to expand, Mercer now wanted a complete 
accounting. 

A General Court held at Williamsburg, October 12, 1749, gave the 
opinion that the Savage survey should be the true one, but mentioned the 
Bland and Gregg surveys. Mercer was given the right to buy all lots not 
previously sold, and upon payment the county was to give title, as it had 
already agreed to do at a court on August 11, 1747. It is to be noted that 
not a house stood on the site other than buildings erected by Mercer. Mer- 
cer paid the county 12,427 pounds of tobacco and agreed to let anyone buy 
and build on the twenty-six lots in question, according to the old act, in case 
of any revival. 

The final deed of release of March 11, 1755, from Peter Daniel and 
Gerard Fowke, trustees of Marlborough, acting for the county, relinquished 
all county rights and legally settled the matter.*" 


29Petition of John Mercer to House of Burgesses, VMHB, V, 279. 

Virginia State Library, 

31John Mercer’s Land Book, Virginia State Library, Archives Department, No. 20487, p. 318 
ff. This deed may be found at the courthouse in Book P, pp. 7-14, but parts of several 

ges have been lost by tearing, or wearing, off. On page 28 of his book, Mercer gives a list of 
ae lots and from whom he bought them, as an index to the individual deeds manned throughout. 
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Whatever the decay of the town, there was a warehouse at Marlborough 
for a while after Mercer's advent. Hening’s Statutes mentions efforts to 
prevent fraud by use of only official warehouses for the export of tobacco, 
and notes that the Marlborough warehouse was finally to be discontinued 
after November 9, 1735." Mercer said the site, as in the case of the court- 
house, was too inconvenient.” 

The tablet at present Stafford courtroom states that the courthouse burned 
in 1715. Mercer, in the above deed, states that the date was about 1718; he 
is not positive. More important than the date is the fact that the court left 
the doomed town. Perhaps that point was both inconvenient and too windy 
for the justices in winter. 

The site of the Marlborough courthouse building, according to the surveys 
preserved by Mercer, seems to have been near Potomac Creek, on the east 
side of the little gut, or marsh, which ran into Potomac Creek on the western 
edge of the town. This also was the area where John Mercer built. These 
surmises are made from notations on the plats. The courthouse site is not 
shown. As a matter of fact, Mercer’s house is definitely shown here on 
another plat, taken from old suit papers of the District Court, which has 
been framed and hangs in the Fredericksburg courthouse. 

The next courthouse site known to record was on the south side of Po- 
tomac Creek, well upstream from “Belle Plain,” near the point now called 
Stone Landing. The house here burned in 1730 or early 1731. The Vir- 
ginia Council, April 27, 1731, recorded that the building was burned and 
ordered the justices to rebuild at the same place, it being the board’s opinion 
that the site should be unchanged.* 

This courthouse shows on a survey of April 5, 6, 7, 1743, filed in a set 
of suit papers. This map by Surveyor Savage concerns land in that area 
which was later, continuously is a better term, in dispute. The building is 
shown by symbol and is labelled the court house.* “Salvington,” the Selden 
plantation, the only big house on Potomac Creek remaining as late as the 
Civil War, stood in that neighborhood. Thomas Ludwell Lee’s “Bellevue” 


was a flourishing eighteenth-century neighbor. A survey of 1805 in the 


S2Hening, Statues, IV, 381; other notices, P 247 ff., 268, 336. An inspector was paid 40 
nog annum. See also VMHB, XXXVII, 
1731, 
Bernard, 
SVMHB, V, 279, 281. 
“Virginia Council Journals, 1726-1753,” VMHB, XXXVII, 128-1209. 
35Fredericksburg District Court Papers, File 571, Bundle F, Nos. 36-43. 
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same file shows the building again, this time shown as the old court house; 
the county seat had moved, but apparently the building still stood. 

By the building of 1743 and that of 1805, one does not mean precisely 
the same building; the same spot, yes; house, no. Fire had taken its toll, 
this time a double fire. In February 1752 Nathaniel Harrison and Hugh 
Adie were to be paid for their work on a new courthouse which “some evil 
disposed person or persons feloniously burned” before it was finished. Harri- 
son and Adie had contracted with the Stafford justices in 1749.% The 1749 
fire is mentioned on the tablet in the present Stafford courtroom, but the 
site of the building is erroneously given as near the present courthouse. Per- 
haps the burning occurred as early as 1744; if not, there was another fire; 
at any rate, a bill was then to be presented in the Virginia General Assembly 
to relieve persons who had suffered, “or may suffer,” from loss of Stafford 
County records, “lately consumed by Fire.””’ It would seem, indeed, that 
with all those fires through the years there would be no old records at all. 
Many of them must have been rescued by Johnny-on-the-spot county clerks 
or else the clerks often took them home. A list of 1792 indicates that all 
previous Stafford records were then more or less complete. Civil War loot- 
ing accounts for the real loss of records. 

Philip Fithian, the Carter family tutor, mentions this southside Potomac 
Creek site. He notes that on Monday, October 25, 1773, he rode from 
Aquia to Stafford Court House, a distance of twelve miles. The road from 
Aquia to and across the headwaters of Potomac Creek seems to have been a 
main route of travel from the north to the lower Northern Neck. It is plainly 
shown on Madison’s Map of Virginia of 1807, and on the Boye Map of 
1827. Fithian stopped at the tavern and then, on October 26, went to 
Colonel Thomas Lee's, only a few rods from the tavern.” The distance from 
Aquia and the mention of Lee's place pinpoint this courthouse site. Thomas 
Ludwell Lee (1730-1778), prominent in the genesis of the Revolution, was 
the fourth son of Thomas Lee of “Stratford.” “Bellevue” is still a name on 
the land, attaching to the hill overlooking the "Belle Plain” flats. 

The present courthouse site was deeded to the county by William Fitz- 
hugh of “Chatham” and Colonel William Gerrard. As the deed recites, the 
act for dividing King George and Stafford counties provided for the choice 
of a new courthouse site. The Staffordians, however, were hazy as to the 


%Hening, Statutes, VI, 280-281. 

37Wednesday, October 10, 1744. Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1742-47, 
1748-49, ed. H. R. McIlwaine (Richmond, 1909), p. 127. 

38V MHB, LIII, 215-218. 

39H. D. Farish, ed., Journal and Letters of Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774: A Plantation 
Tutor of the Old Dominion (Williamsburg, 1945), p. 23- 
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date of the act, leaving it blank in the deed.” The order had been given in 
October 1776 by the Virginia General Assembly for new courthouses in 
Stafford and King George; the justices of Stafford were to meet to pick a 
convenient, central place in February 1777. The justices apparently paid 
little attention to the injunction concerning a central place. In May 1779 
the Assembly declared that the site picked at or near Mr. William Garrard’s 
[sic] was neither central nor convenient. In October 1780 the Assembly, 
noting that the Staffordians had failed still to pick a central location, appoint- 
ed a commission to see that it was done by April 1781. The commissioners 
were all from Spotsylvania; Francis Thornton is so listed; the others were 
Joseph Brock, John Herndon, John Taliaferro, and James Lewis.” 

The Fitzhugh-Gerrard deed states that the majority of the justices, meet- 
ing April 10, 1780, decided the best place for erecting the building would 
be between the houses of Colonel William Gerrard and Moses Phillips, 
publican. Apparently no Assembly was going to bully them. The deed had 
hung fire because of a question of the ownership of the two-acre lot, whether 
it belonged to Gerrard or William Fitzhugh. Both were willing to convey. 
The indenture was made March 10, 1780, recorded August 14, 1780. A plat 
by Travers Daniel was made in September and recorded in October 1783. 
Travers Daniel made two drawings; the one of the courthouse lot is simply 
a square with the words area 2 acres written in it. The drawing of the prison 
bounds, a trapezoid of ten acres, is detailed but there is no way of relating 
the square lot with the large area. The boundary directions in the deed and 
on the drawings do not solve the puzzle. Colonel Gerrard’s house is shown 
east of the Fredericksburg road. South of that and west of the road is Phil- 
lips’ house. Between the two, west of the road, is a building marked “New 
Ct. house,” with the prison in front of it. This is the location of the present 
building; old photographs show a jail in front. The site is eight miles north 
of Fredericksburg; nineteenth-century maps, such as Boye’s 1827 Map of 
Virginia, so indicate the place. The present building was erected in 1922. 

The element of confusion, however, is a building in the prison bounds 
drawing well back from and east of the road, directly opposite the new court- 
house. This building is marked Court house. This must have been some 
sort of interim building used between the time the courthouse at Stone 
Landing on Potomac Creek was abandoned and the first permanent court- 


house was erected on the present site. 


“Stafford County, Deed Book S, p. 29. 
an Statutes, IX, 227; X, eB, 370 
tafford County, Deed Book S, pp. 29-30, 105-106. 
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We can only guess at the appearances of the ancient courthouses, but the 
structure on the present site at the time of the Civil War was described by 
a Yankee chaplain as “a tumble-down and filthy building, and the jail, which 
stands in the middle of the road, is a miserable two-story affair, built of rough 
stone. The lower story is occupied by hogs, and the upper is reached by stairs 
from the outside. With but one exception, the few surrounding dwellings 
are of somewhat similar appearance, and, like the soil, are worn out.” He 
called the village “one of the ugliest-appearing places one could ask to see.” 

It is true that the court buildings of the Civil War period were not unduly 
impressive. They were not without a sturdy simplicity either, as extant 
photographs show. The architect Thomas Waterman called the clerk’s office 
“fairly architectural,” built probably 1780-1790; the classic Revival Style 
courthouse came about 1840-1850; the stone jail was difficult to date. He 
thought the stone for the jail was quarried on nearby Aquia Creek. These 
buildings fell victim to U.S. Highway 1 in the early twentieth century.“ 

The Yankee chaplain’s compatriots, contemptuous of a worn-out civiliza- 
tion, “liberated,” as our World War II boys used to say, its documents. In 
the fall of 1862, Union Cavalry occupied Stafford Court House, the records 
being “scattered to the four winds of heaven, or lying loose for the hands of 
the first person who might care to possess them.” Some have never been 
recovered. 

King George from 1721 to 1776, being a long, narrow county along the 
left bank of the Rappahannock, would naturally have its colonial court- 
house on or near that river. 

The first courthouse lay near the river, in the neck below Dogue Run, by 
the “Cleave” (Cleve) estate, opposite the Caroline County estate, “Talia- 
ferro’s Mount.” This was on John Lomax’s plantation. In a deed of June 6, 
1729, giving the land to his son, Lunsford Lomax mentions the courthouse 
and refers to the land as being commonly called Striblings “Over against 
Taliaferro’s Mount.”” 


Richard Eddy, History of the Sixtieth Regiment New York State Volunteers (Philadelphia, 
1864), p. 209. 

#4 Thomas T. Waterman, “The Old Court House Buildings, Stafford Court House, Virginia,” 
and “The Old Buildings at Stafford Court rowan oa and Mary Quarterly, and ser., XVI, 
1936, pp. 247, 587-588. There are four phot s facing p. 247; other phot hs may be 
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The first court met, apparently, May 19, 1721. Ata court of November 3, 
1721, various people were paid for materials and services, including timber 
and carpentry work. John Lomax was paid for timber. The courthouse was 
obviously rising. At a court of December 8, 1722, the county paid William 
Brooke (or Brooks) for building the prison, and John Savage for laying off 
the courthouse land. April 5, 1723, the county surveyor was ordered to lay 
off ten acres of land for the prison bounds, including Walter Anderson's 
dwelling. Anderson served as janitor; on December 6, 1723, for instance, he 
was paid for winding water and cleaning. That same court paid John Savage 
for laying off the prison bounds and Hugh Roberts for building the court- 
house. Thus the completion date fell no later than 1723.” 

Early King George, in common with all Virginia counties, at all times, 
experienced bickering between officials. On September 6, 1723, Thomas 
Turner was chosen clerk of court in place of Edward Turberville, and 
Turberville was ordered to turn over all records to Turner. On October 4, 
witnesses deposed that Turner went to Turberville’s house, September 7, 
fruitlessly, to be told by Mrs. Turberville that her husband had gone to see 
Colonel George Mason in Stafford. On October 2, with an order in hand, 
Turner's luck was no better. The justices ordered Turberville to court to 
produce the records. A court of November 2 declared that he would be 
held without bail if he did not produce them. As in the case of Waugh and 
Fitzhugh, thirty years earlier, in Stafford, what local political intrigues and 
personal quarrels would come to light were one to uncover the full story! 
The litigants are all dust now, and the courthouses they bickered in lost to 
the fields or woods.” 

The courthouse tract of Lomax’s old plantation belonged to Colonel 
Henry Fitzhugh in 1738. March 2, that year, he leased the land to James 
Jones; the deed states that it is the land on which King George courthouse 
now stands.™ James Jones (d. 1744.) was James Monroe's grandfather. Hen- 
ry Fitzhugh was the father of William Fitzhugh of “Chatham.” A lease by 
William Fitzhugh to Landon Carter, April 11, 1787, refers to the place as 
“being the Plantation the Court house of the County of King George once 
stood upon.’ 

After the addition of part of Stafford to King George in 1776, the new 
courthouse was established at the site it has since occupied, eighteen miles 


George County, Order Book, Part 1, 1721-1726, pp. 1, 23. 
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east of Fredericksburg on Virginia Highway 3. The present building was 


constructed in 1915. 
Though the present court buildings of Stafford and King George counties 


are new, their recorded memories go back to the days when their present 
locations were in the unknown area which the early shore dwellers called 


“the Forest.” Words outlast sticks and stones. 
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GERMAN CHURCH RECORDS OF THE SHENANDOAH 
VALLEY AS A GENEALOGICAL SOURCE 


by Francis CoLEMAN RosENBERGER™ 


A store of genealogical information which is little known and has as yet 
been little used is to be found in the eighteenth- and early nineteenth-cen- 
tury German church records of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 

Its value and potenital interest for family historians is considerable. Fam- 
ilies in many parts of the United States trace to ancestors who lived in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Major streams of migration in the settlement of America 
moved from the Valley (an area larger than the state of Connecticut) to the 
south, to the southwest, and to the west.’ 

For many of these families, German church records may be an unexpected 
source of information. Although it is well known that among the first settlers 
of the Valley were the sturdy German Protestants from Pennsylvania,’ in 
many families no memory or tradition may have survived that their Virginia 
ancestors were of German or “Pennsylvania Dutch” stock. 

To the informed genealogist who knows or surmises a German origin of a 
Valley family, the possibility of helpful church records will naturally occur. 
The keeping of careful church records of baptisms, marriages, and deaths 
was characteristic of the German Protestant churches from the time of the 
Reformation.* In colonial Pennsylvania the German settlers continued to 
keep much the same kind of church records as they had been accustomed 
to keep in Germany.* That such records were also kept in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia would be expected. 

1Marcus W. Lewis, The Development of Early Emigrant Trails East of the Mississippi River 


(Washington, 1933). 
2John W. Wayland, The German Element of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia (Charlottes- 


ville, 1907). 
3In tracing the family of a immigrant Rosenberger ancestor, I found, for example, that the 
Reformed church registers in the German town of Schliichtern, with extensive information, are 


rved from 1577 on. “Erasmus Rosenberger of Shenandoah County and His German Origins,” 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXIII (1955), 84-87. 
4William J. Hinke, “German Reformed Church Records in Pennsylvania,” National Genealog- 
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Such records, however, have been little known. A professional genealogist, 
generally well informed, who had worked extensively in Virginia and West 
Virginia records, wrote me in 1949 in regard to Shenandoah Valley sources: 
“There seem to be no records in existence of the Lutheran or Reformed 
Churches, either copies or the originals, as I learned after a church to church 
canvass three years ago.” 

That such an impression could exist, even after “a church to church can- 
vass,” is not too difficult to understand. The pastor of a venerable Reformed 
church in the Valley answered an inquiry of mine in 1954 with the flat state- 
ment, “We have no records that would be of any use to you,” but went on to 
add in the same letter, “A few birth and baptismal records go back as 
far as 1802.” 

Where, as is often the case, the early records are in German or “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch” and have not been translated, the pastor may simply be in 
ignorance of what records he has. Of the early records of a Valley Lutheran 
church, the pastor wrote me that he and a former pastor had “tried to read 
them” but “we could make little of them.” 

The facts are that extensive church records were maintained, that many 
have survived, that some have been collected and made centrally available, 
and that much remains to be done in collecting and translating. 

The worth and interest of church records at Shepherdstown, “written in 
the German script with scrupulous neatness,” were recognized and transla- 
tions made from them as early as 1910 by Professor Walter M. Duke.* Re- 
grettably, the church history published by the authority of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia in 1930° made little use of original congregational records.’ 

With the publication in 1948 of the Reverend J. Silor Garrison’s history 
of the Reformed Church in Virginia,* which had occupied him over many 
years, there was little reason for anyone to remain unfamiliar with the exist- 


5Walter M. Duke, “The Early Churches of Shepherdstown,” The Shepherd College Picket, 
XVI (March, April 1910). 

6C, W. Cassell, W. J. Finck, and Elon O. Henkel, eds., History of the Lutheran Church in 
Virginia and East Tennessee (Strasburg, 1930). 

e Reverend C. W. Cassell wrote in the Preface to the volume: “The Committee 
nizes the incompleteness of the work. The want of time and space forbade including much that 
was greatly desired. We should like to have had longer and fuller con tional sketches, The 
brevity of many of them is due to our inability to secure the facts for he. ull story of their life. 
A number were constructed altogether from the data gleaned from the Minutes of Synod. Since 
the —_ Minutes do not, in very many cases, give he names of congregations, or fee them 
in parishes, or note their admission into Synod, nor the building of churches, it is rather difficult 
to write even a brief history of a congregation from these records alone. We have faithfully used 
all material obtainable, and repeated efforts were made to secure that which is lacking. In a few 
cases original Church Records were provided.” 
Pc. Silor Garrison, The History of the Reformed Church in Virginia, 1714-1940 CWinston- 

Salem, 1948). 
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ence of Church records or of their value to the genealogist. Dr. Garrison's 
comments in his foreword deserve to be more widely known. He writes that 
following his publication of a preliminary historical sketch in 1925 he 


began collecting congregational records that he might get from them historical data 
for a brief and accurate sketch of each congregation. But difficulties were met; some 
consistories willingly consented to a temporary loan of their records, but others re- 
fused to let theirs go out of their hands. They were willing to permit them to be 
examined, provided they were not removed from the congregation. This was un- 
satisfactory since it would entail travel from one to the other, and a vast amount of 
time in going over them. But, with one or two exceptions, opposition to their removal 
was finally, surmounted. The early records were all written in German. The quaint 
script, some of which was faded by age, and almost illegible, with some of it written 
without regard to grammar, syntax, or spelling, and mixed with “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” rendered translation a monumental task. Finally, the oldest and most interest- 
ing records were photostated which rendered them more legible. Two copies of each 
record were made, one of each was deposited in the State Library at Richmond, the 
other retained for translation and future reference. 

These old congregational records are exceedingly interesting and valuable, both from 
an historical and genealogical standpoint. They depict the dangers, hardships, and 
struggles of the early settlers in establishing their humble homes, churches, and 
schools. They also portray the quaint social life of the times, and contain carefully 
kept records of births and baptisms, communion rolls, confirmations, marriages, and 
deaths, all of which add much to their interest and value, and furnish sufficient 
material for writing a volume on the early life of Reformed Congregations in Virginia. 


The copies of these records which Dr. Garrison retained “for translation 

and future reference” appear to have been lost to the researcher upon Dr. 
Garrison's death. Dr. John W. Wayland, the distinguished Valley historian, 
who contributed an introduction to Dr. Garrison’s volume, wrote to me 
in 1954: 
I know that Dr. J. Silor Garrison had assembled a number of the old church books, 
containing congregational records, but what has been done with them I do not know. 
Possibly they have been returned to the several churches. I doubt whether any of 
them have been translated. 


Dr. Garrison was concerned only with the records of the Reformed 
Church, and of these he deposited photostats in the Archives Division of the 
Virginia State Library only of a selection. Other German church records 
from the Shenandoah Valley, of both Reformed and Lutheran churches, 
have been deposited in the Archives Division of the Library over the years, 
largely through the interest and efforts of Dr. Frank L. Crone. 

Dr. Crone, a native of Indiana, came to Virginia in 1925 after serving as 
director of education in the Philippines and director general of instruction 
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in Peru.° A painstaking genealogist and a descendant of German families of 
the Valley, he early became aware of the value of German church records. 
He set about the dual task of interesting the Virginia State Library in pre- 
serving them and in interesting individual churches in making them available 
for permanent record. Dr. Crone’s recollection is that in all he succeeded 
in obtaining, from a larger number which he examined, some thirteen 
volumes of records which were photostated for deposit in the Virginia State 
Library. In reply to an inquiry of mine in regard to his work he wrote 


in 1955: 


To avoid trouble I arranged that the State Library should receipt for the registers 
and deal directly with the minister from whom the book was received. . . . The 
Library returned the registers to the minister and sent also a photostatic copy. 

In certain cases one book was used by both the Reformed and Lutheran congrega- 
tions. There was also often a dispute relative to the ownership of the book. I had 
the register returned to the man who gave it to me and avoided questions of 
ownership. 

I believe altogether thirteen books of records were photostated but a number are 
still to be accounted for... . 


Today the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library has on deposit 
records from Lutheran and German Reformed Churches from seven Vir- 
ginia Counties: Floyd, Frederick, Loudoun, Madison, Rockingham, Shenan- 
doah, and Wythe. Through the efforts of Mrs. William D. Duke of 
Richmond I am able to present the following (alphabetical) list of churches 
represented and the dates of the records on deposit: 


ERMENTROUT CHURCH (or Armmentrout or Trinity or St. Philip's), Rockingham County — 
1798-1863. Photostats. (Translations of these records are in the possession of Mr. P. C. 


Kaylor, Rockingham, Va.) 
FRIEDEN’S CHURCH, Rockin County — 1786-1834. Photostats. 
FRIEDEN’S CHURCH, Rockingham County — 1834-1897. Photostats. 
FRIEDEN’S CHURCH, Shenandoah County — 1822-1871. Photostats. 
GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH, Loudoun County — 1789-1859. Photostats. 
HEBRON LUTHERAN CHURCH, Madison County — 1754-1866. Microfilm. 
KIMBERLING CHURCH, Wythe County — 1779-1849. Photostats. 
NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, Loudoun County — 1784-1836. Photostats. 
PEAKED MOUNTAIN CHURCH, Rockingham County — 1745-1802. Photostats (Transla- 
tions of these records are in the ion of Mr, P. C. Kaylor, Rockingham, Va.) 
PEAKED MOUNTAIN CHURCH. Rockingham County — 1745-1880. Photostats. 
PINE CHURCH, Shenandoah County — 1783-1869. Photostats. 
PINE CHURCH, Shenandoah County — 1869-1896. Photostats, 
RADER’S CHURCH, Rockingham ty — 1772-1884. Photostats. 
RADER’S CHURCH, Rockingham County — 1772-1884. Photostats of translation. 
RADER’S CHURCH, Rockingham County — 1787-1796. Photostats, 
RADER’S CHURCH, Rockingham County — 1806-1887. Photostats of translation. 
RADER’S CHURCH, Rockingham County — 1883-1908. Photostats. 


9Who's Who in America, XIV (1926). 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, Shenandoah County — 1849-1915. Photostats. 
ST, JOHN’S CHURCH, Wythe County — 1800, 1804-1892. Photostats. 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, Wythe County — 1800-1836. Translation. 

ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, Rockingham ty — 1880-1898. Photostats. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Wythe County — 1776-1881. Photostats. 
SOLOMON’S CHURCH, Shenandoah County — 1793-1851. Photostats. 
WINCHESTER CHURCH, Frederick County — 1789-1897. Photostats. 
ZION CHURCH, Floyd County — 1793-1835. Photostats. 

ZION CHURCH, Wythe County — 1791-1930. Photostats. 

ZION CHURCH, Wythe County — 1791-1835. Translation. 


The Virginia Historical Society has typescripts of the “Record Book of 
Rader’s Lutheran Church, Timberville, Virginia,” translated from the Ger- 
man by Christopher Henry Droegemueller in collaboration with Leslie A. 
Miller, and a “Supplementary Record” of the same church translated by 
H. L. W. Schuetz and Leslie A. Miller. 

The records which were kept in German or “Pennsylvania Dutch,” and 
have not been translated, present a special problem for the researcher. The 
language barrier is only part of the problem. No more is needed than an 
examination of the tables of eighteenth-century “Capital German Letters” 
and “Small German Letters” in Strassburger and Hinke’s Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Pioneers, or an examination of any page of the facsimiles of signatures 
in that work, to introduce the uninitiated to the difficulties of eighteenth- 
century German script.” 

For the researcher who is himself not able to decipher and translate the 
records, or who is not able personally to work in Richmond, the problem may 
seem very substantial. An inquiry to the Archives Division of the Library 
in 1954 brought the reply: “We have been unable, after a number of 
inquiries, to locate anyone in Richmond who might make the examination of 
the records in German.” A University instructor in modern languages in 
Richmond who was recommended for the task was kind enough to examine 
the records but wrote, despairingly, “they would require a handwriting 

The genealogist, however, is likely to learn to persevere, and in my own 
case I was put in touch with a young student from Germany, working in 
Richmond, who found that she had little difficulty with either the language 
or the script, and a whole notebook of references of much interest to me 
resulted from her examination of the records. 

It is to be hoped that the German church records which are now on deposit 
in the Virginia State Library will in time all be available to the researcher in 


and William J. Hinke, Pennsylvania German Pioneers: A Publication 


Ralph B. 
of the Criggadl Lin Arrivals in the Port of Philadelphia from 1727 to 1808 (Norristown, 
1934). 
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translation. More important, much remains to be done in the collection of 
many additional records, in insuring their preservation, and in making them 
centrally available. 

In a letter to me in 1955 Dr. Crone listed some of the uncollected records 
which have come to his attention: 


At Lovettsville I secured the second register of the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches. I was told that the first book was in the vaults of one of the banks of 
Frederick, Maryland. . . . 

In the bank at Strasburg there is an old church register. When I saw it, it was 
well cared for but it should be photostated. . . . 

At Orange, Virginia, there is an old church register, . . . 

The Pennsylvania Dutch element went much further west and in number than we 
have thought in Virginia. There is an old church at Ceres in Bland County. I was 
promised the register but it was never sent. . . . 

What we need is a determined effort to finish this job. . . . 


In 1951 Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., made an eloquent appeal for the preser- 
vation of Virginia’s historical records." The records of the German settlers of 
Virginia should not be ignored in this important work of preservation. Much 
has been done through the efforts of a few individuals. Much more can be 


done with a fuller appreciation of the value of these records, a fuller appreci- 
ation both on the part of the public and on the part of the professional 


archivist. 


11Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., “Manuscripts in Virginia, 1930-1950,” The University of Virginia 
News Letter, XXVII (May 1, 1951). 
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NOTES 


THE LOST GERMANNA COLONY — It seems to be an accepted fact that three 
German colonies settled at or near Germanna, the first in 1714, the second in 1717, 
and the third in 1719. In W. W. Scott's History of Orange County, in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography CXIII, 367-370, XIV, 136-170), and in other 
published writings, are listed the family names of the first two colonies, but nowhere, 
apparently, is to be found any record of the families that composed the third colony 
(1719), although it is said to have been larger than either of the others. It is ap- 
parently a lost colony. 

The members of the first colony were mostly from Nassau-Siegen and were a 
German Reformed congregation, having the Reverend John Henry Haeger as their 
pastor. In 1720 or 1721 they moved northward and founded Germantown, in what 
is now Fauquier County. The second colony, of some twenty families, were chiefly 
Lutherans, as were the third colony, said to have comprised forty families. In later 
years numerous members of these several colonies became landholders and residents 
in what is now Madison County. 

I have found a few family names, to wit, Folg, Harnsberger, Richlu, Sengaback, 
Settler, Shower, Vandehouse, and Wolf, that I believe were of the third colony — 
they do not appear in either the first or the second, yet evidently they were closely 
associated with members of those colonies. In 1731 John Fishback, Jacob Holtzclaw, 
Henry Settler, Jacob Sengaback, Peter Hitt, Michael Shower, John Vandehouse, 
George Wolf, William Carpenter, and John Richlu, “in behalf of themselves and 
other German Protestants,” obtained a grant of 50,000 acres of land between the Blue 
Ridge and the Shenandoah River, in the present counties of Warren and Page. 

John Fishback, Jacob Holtzclaw, and Peter Hitt were members of the colony of 
1714; William Carpenter of the colony of 1717. The other six grantees, Richlu, 
Sengaback, Settler, Shower, Vandehouse, and Wolf, were, I believe, of the 1719 
colony. 

In 1930 the Honorable Charles E. Kemper, the well-known antiquarian, gave me 
the following statement about the Harnsbergers: “The ancestor of this family in 
Virginia was John Harnsberger. He came to America either in 1717 or 1719... . 
He located near Germanna and in 1725 removed with the Lutheran colony to the 
present county of Madison.” 

Harnsberger was not in the colony of 1714 or that of 1717. We may assume that 
he came in that of 1719. 

The first wife of John Hoffman, a member of the 1714 colony, was Anna 
Catherine Haeger, one of the daughters of the Reverend John Henry Haeger. She 
died on February 9, 1729, and on July 13 of the same year John Hoffman married 
Maria Sabina Folg, “daughter of the deceased John Michael Folg, of Wagenbach.” 
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Probably John Michael Folg never came to Virginia, but Maria Sabina evidently was 
here in 1729. She was not named in the colony of 1714 or in that of 1717 — she may 
have been in that of 1719. 


I am of the opinion that Thomas Wayland (Wieland), a German blacksmith, and 
some of his neighbors in 1737 were members of the colony of 1719. In 1728 he 
obtained a grant of land on Robinson River, now in Madison County. On July 27, 
1737, he sold land in this county (then Orange) to Michael Smith. The deed was 
witnessed by Gideon Marr, Ambrose Jones, and John Hoffman. The land adjoined 
that of John Broyle, John Recose, and Michael Cofer. Thomas Wayland was not 
listed in 1714 or 1717, but he evidently was intimate with members of those colonies, 
namely, with John Hoffman of 1714, Michael Smith and John Broyle of 1717. 
Michael Cofer may have been the Michael Kaffer of 1717. 

A careful search of the early records of Spotsylvania and Orange counties may 
throw light upon the colony of 1719. If this communication meets the eye of any 
person who is aware of descent from this “lost colony” I shall be grateful for in- 
formation. — John W. Wayland, 53 Weaver Avenue, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


THE GREAT SEAL DEPUTED OF VIRGINIA—I am impressed by the 
thoroughness of scholarship and accuracy of judgment displayed by Peter Walne in 
his article on “The Great Seal Deputed of Virginia” (VMHB, LXVI, 3-21). His 
inability to find sealed documents from the period of George II, however, has led 
him to assign tentatively the wrong order to the two seals of that king. By examina- 
tion of four fragmentary seals on documents signed by Governor William Gooch in 
1737 and 1740 and by Governor Francis Fauquier in 1758 and 1760, now in the 
Manuscript Collections of Colonial Williamsburg, I have been able to determine 
that the seal depicted in Figures X and XI (facing page 20) is actually the first seal 
of George II and that the seal depicted in Figures VIII and IX (facing page 17) is 
the second seal of George II. 

Although the four seals examined are all fragmentary, enough of the details of 
the crown on the reverse are preserved to prove the point. In the crown illustrated 
in Figure IX, the details in the circlet are distinct and there is a row of dots above 
the double beading at the top of the circlet; in addition, there is a dot, perhaps an 
error of the engraver, above the first left-hand ornament in the band. All of these 
characteristic points, including the defect, are to be found on the seal attached to the 
1758 document signed by Governor Fauquier, a special commission of Oyer and 
Terminer for the trial of a slave in King George County. In the crown in Figure XI, 
on the other hand, the ornaments on the circlet are very simple; and there are no dots 
in the portion of the circlet over the double beading. All of these characteristics are 
shown also by the fragmentary seals on two commissions to Benjamin Waller, signed 
by Governor Gooch in 1737 and 1740, from the Waller Papers deposited in the 
Colonial Williamsburg Manuscripts by Miss Eliza Waller Pegram.—John M. 
Hemphill, II, Research Associate, Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


OFFICERS ELECTED — Wyndham B. Blanton was unanimously elected President 
of the Virginia Historical Society by the Executive Committee at its meeting on 


J 
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February 20, 1958. Dr. Blanton, Chairman of the Publications Committee of the 
Society for some years, is one of the nation’s outstanding medical historians. He is 
the author of Medicine in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, Medicine in Vir- 
ginia in the Eighteenth Century, Medicine in Virginia in the Nineteenth Century, 
and The Making of a Downtown Church, the History of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, 1845-1945. 

At the same time Samuel M. Bemiss was elected Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. G. MacLaren Brydon, Alexander H. Sands, and B. Randolph Wellford were 
reélected Vice Presidents, and David J. Mays was reélected Recording Secretary. 


COAL — No copies of the Virginia Gazette published during 1765 are now available, 
but the following advertisement published in the New-York Mercury on July 22, 
1765, probably appeared in the Virginia Gazette also. 


VIRGINIA, 


The subscriber takes this method of informing the publick that he has opened a 
bank of COAL in Chesterfield county, which he delivers at Chester, about half a 
mile above Warwick, on James river, at which place he has erected a spout, at the 
lower end of which there is 3 fathom water, so that the coal will run from the 
waggons into the vessels, and he can deliver 2 or 3000 bushels in a day. He has 
now at the spot 6000 bushels for sale, and will on proper notice, oblige himself to 
deliver any quantity wanted. The coal has been used for some time by all the black- 
smiths in the nighbourhood, who inform it is as good as any they ever worked with; 
and this he has the testimony of many Gentlemen of character to vouch for. The 
price is 12 d. per bushel: and he hopes, as he is able to give such dispatch in loading 
of vessels, without any trouble to the persons on board except that of trimming, he 
will meet with proper encouragement. Any orders he may be favoured with are de- 
sired to be left with Mr. Archibald Cary, or Mr. Walter Buchanan, merchant, at 
Warwick. 


Garrarp 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Governor and the Rebel: A History of Bacon's Rebellion in Virginia. By 
Witcoms E, Wasupurn. xv, 248 pp. $5.00. 


In preparation for this volume Mr. Washburn has done good work in searching 
through the records, not only those long known to historians, but those recently 
made available. He has the facts concerning Governor William Berkeley, Nathaniel 
Bacon, the rebellion, the so-called Bacon’s Laws before him. For this thorough work 
he deserves credit. But his interpretation of the facts is open to criticism. 

Mr. Washburn gives the impression that the unearthing of new material justifies a 
reappraisal of Bacon’s Rebellion to show that Bacon was not a patriot interested in 
righting the wrongs of the people, and that Sir William Berkeley was not guilty of 
misgovernment. This reviewer has not only read the microfilm copies of the Coventry 
Papers in the Library of Congress, upon which the author relies so heavily, but has 
studied them carefully as an important source for his Bacon's Rebellion, 1676, in the 
Jamestown 350th Anniversary Historical Booklets. In his opinion not only do they 
not justify any new interpretation of the rebellion and of the chief actors, but lend 
important support to the traditional point of view. 

It is from the Conventry Papers that we learn that Berkeley dismissed the Long 
Assembly and called for a new election at Bacon’s demand. “Bacon makes the rabble 
cry out for a new Assembly and vote him Burgess,” Berkeley states in one of these 
papers. In the Coventry Papers we find Berkeley complaining that in the new 
Assembly there were “but eight of the Burgesses that were not for Bacon’s faction.” 
From these papers we learn that Philip Ludwell, one of Berkeley's chief supporters, 
wrote that Bacon “set up for the good of the country . . . and by his agents who ran 
from place to place infested the whole country;” that Berkeley complained that the 
Assembly were all picked for him; that the King’s commissioners reported that “not 
above 500 persons in the colony were untainted” with rebellion; that “a monstrous 
number of the basest people declared for him [Bacon] in less than ten days in all 
parts of the country.” But one could go on almost indefinitely piling up evidence 
from the Coventry Papers to refute the author's contention, 

Mr. Washburn gives it as his judgment that it was the Indian war, rather than 
misgovernment which caused Bacon’s Rebellion. In this he, like certain other his- 
torians, confuses the touching off of the uprising with the cause. One might as 
well say that it was the firing on Fort Sumter which caused the War between the 
States. Obviously the rebellion would not have gone to such lengths, have spread to 
all parts of the colony, have had the support of a vast majority of the people, had the 
method of conducting the Indian war been the only, or even the chief, issue at stake. 
Even if we knew nothing of the misgovernment under Berkeley, instead of having as 
we do a mass of evidence to prove it, the rebellion itself would have made us suspect 
it. As Charles II pointed out, it would be past belief that “so considerable a body of 
men, without the least grievance or oppression, should rise up in arms and overthrow 
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the government.” Charles knew about the dispute over the Indian war, yet he sent 
over a commission to find out what these “grievances and oppressions” were. 

No doubt this matter was widely discussed in the colony at the time. But Thomas 
Mathew, who was a Burgess in the Assembly of June 1676 tells us that it was “the 
received opinion in Virginia” that the Indian war was the excuse for the uprising 
rather than the cause. William Sherwood, another eyewitness, declared that it was 
“most true that the great oppressions and abuses of the people by the governor's 
arbitrary will hath been the cause of the late troubles there.” 

The author says that Bacon “had no genuine interest in political reform and his 
name has been mistakenly associated with the June Assembly.” If this is so, why did 
he insist that the sixteen-year-old Assembly be dissolved and the people given an 
opportunity to select their Burgesses? 

When Bacon himself was elected, he came down to Jamestown by boat, and though 
fired on, risked his life to hold a midnight conference with Lawrence and Drummond. 
There is no evidence that either of these men was interested in the Indian war, 
but, if we may believe Mathew, it was Lawrence who was at the bottom of the 
uprising. So there is every reason to think that these three men discussed the 
measures the Assembly should take to curb the governor's power. 

When Bacon was arrested he was powerless to carry out any reform measures. 
He had to be a dissatisfied witness when some of the Burgesses who “took this 
opportunity to endeavor the redressing several grievances the country labored 
under . . . were interrupted by pressing messages from the governor.” 

But when Bacon escaped, and placing himself at the head of his enraged followers, 
marched down on Jamestown, the reform laws were rushed through and signed by 
Berkeley in an obvious attempt at appeasement. Ignorant of what had happened dur- 
ing his absence, Bacon mounted the stairs to the Assembly room, and “pressed hard, 
nigh an hour's harangue on preserving our lives from the Indians, inspecting the 
revenues, the exorbitant taxes, and redressing the grievences and calamities of that 
deplorable country.” Bacon’s Laws were later repealed on the ground that they had 
been obtained by force. 

We do not know who drew up these laws. Possibly Bacon himself during the 
midnight conference with Lawrence and Drummond, possibly Lawrence, more 
probably Thomas Blayton, “Bacon’s great engine in the Assembly,” or James Minge, 
another of “Bacon’s great friends in forming the laws.” But to say that Bacon was 
not interested in them is to ignore his appeal to the Assembly and his repeated 
denunciations of the evils the laws were designed to correct. 

The author says that Bacon “would be vastly amused to find himself the sainted 
hero of the guardians of the liberal traditions of western democratic government.” 

Are we, then, to believe that Bacon’s impassioned appeal to the Assembly to 
redress the people’s grievances was a bit of hypocrisy? Are we to ignore his Manifesto 
in which he declared that he was pleading the cause of the oppressed? Is there 
not a ring of sincerity in his “appeal to the country itself” to witness “what and of 
what nature their oppressions have been?” 

Philip Alexander Bruce, the first editor of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, in Volume I says that Bacon “headed a powerful popular movement in 
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which the sovereignty of the people was for the first time relied upon on American 
soil by a great leader as the justification of his acts.” The mass of documentary evi- 
dence which has come to light since this statement was made, so far from refuting 
it, gives it additional support. 

In the opinion of this reviewer The Governor and the Rebel is an unsound piece 
of work. The major conclusions of the author are in direct conflict with the mass 
of evidence. Nathaniel Bacon remains the champion of the rights of the people of 
Virginia; Sir William Berkeley remains the man who made mockery of self-govern- 
ment by corrupting the Burgesses and, for a decade and a half, depriving the people 
of the right to choose their representatives. 


Hampden-Sydney College 


Tuomas J. WERTENBAKER 


The Quit Rents of Virginia. Compiled and alphabetized by Annie Laurte Wricut 
Situ. Richmond: Expert Letter Writing Company, 1957. vi, 114 pp. $10.00. 


In this, her maiden venture in Virginiana, Mrs. Smith has brought out a book of pleas- 
ing appearance and convenient size for handling. The paper is of good quality, the 
type is clear, and the legibility no whit inferior to that of a printed page. It reflects 
credit to its producers. 

The contents are in two parts: first, the quitrent rolls for the twenty counties 
which in 1704 owed yearly land rent to the King; secondly, the names of patentees, 
dates of issuance, and location of all grants made by the proprietors of the Northern 
Neck of Virginia 1690-1710. This area by 1692 embraced five counties Lancaster, 
Northumberland, Richmond, Stafford, and Westmoreland. The twenty counties in 
the rent rolls are: Henrico, Prince George, Surry, Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Nor- 
folk, Princess Anne, Elizabeth City, Warwick, York, James City, New Kent, Charles 
City, King William, King and Queen, Gloucester, Middlesex, Essex, Accomack, and 
Northampton. 

Virginia was a crown colony, ruled by governors appointed by the King. “It will be 
remembered that in the Crown colonies there was a perpetual obligation imposed 
upon all land when first granted known as the quit-rent. In Virginia this duty 
amounted to one shilling for every fifty acres payable in tobacco at the rate of a penny 
per pound.” All through the seventeenth century collecting quitrents seems to have 
been difficult, possibly yearly payments to the Crown were not always made. 

Governor Francis Nicholson in his second administration is credited with im- 
proving the procedure of the collection, and we are told that the return for 1704- 
1705 was better than those previously submitted. 

Oddly enough this is the only extant return of which we know. Professor Thomas 
J. Wertenbaker of Princeton University ran across it in 1910 in the British Public 
Record Office, and used it as an appendix to his Planters of Colonial Virginia (Prince- 
ton, 1922). The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography began in 1920 the 
serial publication of these rolls and continued it for some seven years (Volumes 
XXVIII-XXXIV). 

It is these rolls which Mrs. Smith has now made available in the most convenient 
and usable form in which they have yet appeared. It is helpful to see at a glance all 
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land owners of a certain surname together and not be forced to peruse the lists of 
all twenty counties. While some of the Northern Neck patents were published by 
the late William Armstrong Crozier in his Virginia County Records, Mrs. Smith is 
the first person to publish them in full and the first person to alphabetize them. 
Researchers will thank Mrs. Smith for adding so useful a book to Virginia source 
materia] and hope she continues her work. 
Marta W. Hien 


Newport News, Virginia 


Germanna: Outpost of Adventure, 1714-1956. By Joun W. Waytanp. Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. The Memorial Foundation of the Germanna Colonies in Virginia, 
Inc., 1956. 102 pp. $5.00. Paper $3.00. 


The Story of Germanna Descendants in Reunion at Siegen Forest, Virginia. By 
Cuarces Hersert Hurrman. Harrisonburg, Va.: The Memorial Foundation of 
the Germanna Colonies in Virginia, Inc., 1957. 32 pp. Distributed to members. 


Ir is now just fifty years since John W. Wayland in 1907 published his German 
Element of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Prepared as his doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Virginia, it marked a new period in the scholarly evaluation of 
the place and worth of the German part of our population, of those settlers from the 
land along the Rhine which Jefferson wrote “has been to us a second mother country.” 
Even in 1907, Dr. Wayland was not new to his subject. He had published his seminal 
essay “The Germans of the Valley” in three installments in the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography in 1902. 

Again and again in half a century of active and far-reaching research and writing 
which has taken him to the consideration of many other subjects, Dr. Wayland has 
returned to aspects of the history of the sturdy German settlers of Virginia. With 
his continued youthful zest for new challenges and enterprises, he became in 1956 
one of the organizers and Trustees of the Memorial Foundation of the Germanna 
Colonies in Virginia, Inc. The Memorial Foundation is concerned with the several 
German colonies established with the support of Alexander Spotswood, those earliest 
of all German settlers (except for Captain John Smith’s “damned Dutchmen” at 
Jamestown) in Virginia. 

In Germanna: Outpost of Adventure, Dr. Wayland has assembled more fully than 
is to be found in any other one place what is known of these German settlements. He 
makes use of both primary and secondary sources, and his modesty entitled “An 
Incomplete Bibliography” lists more than forty items. 

The first settlement, conceived to provide artisans for Spotswood’s iron works, 
consisted at the beginning of twelve Protestant families, numbering 42 persons, who 
settled in 1714 on the Rapidan and named the place Germanna. They were the first 
settlers in what is today Orange County, and there, under Rev. John Henry Haeger, 
they organized one of the first congregations of the German Reformed Church in what 
is today the United States. 

An order of the Virginia Council of April 28, 1714 provided that a road should 
be cleared to the settlement, fortifications constructed, and two cannon and ammuni- 
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tion furnished. An Act of the Virginia Assembly of the same year, setting forth 
that “Whereas certain German Protestants, to the number of forty-two persons or 
thereabouts, have been settled above the falls of the River Rappahannock, on the 
southern branch of the said river, called Rapidan, at a place named Germanna, in the 
County of Essex, and have there begun to build and make improvements for their 
cohabitation, to the great advantage of this colony and the security of the frontiers 
in those parts from the intrusions of the Indians,” provided that they, and any other 
German Protestants who might settle there, should be free from the payment of all 
public and county levies for seven years, and the Act further erected the new Parish 
of St. George, extending for five miles about the settlement, to be free from all levies 
of the existing Parish of St. Mary in the County of Essex. 

Germanna was augmented by a “second colony” of Germans in 1717, consisting of 
twenty families, numbering some eighty persons. Unlike the first settlers of Ger- 
manna, they were, for the most part, not German Reformed in religion but 
Lutheran. 

A “third colony” of forty families, also for the most part Lutheran, settled in the 
area in 1719. 

In 1721, the first settlers, under the leadership of Rev. Haeger, moved northward 
some 19 miles into what is today Fauquier County. There they settled on a tract of 
1805 acres and named their new settlement Germantown. 

In the following years a number of settlers from Germanna and from German- 
town established themselves in what is today Madison County. Others settled 
throughout the surrounding territory. 

Before many more years much larger numbers of Germans, from Pennsylvania, 
were entering the Shenandoah Valley and the German settlement in Virginia was 
well under way. 

In The Story of Germanna Descendants in Reunion at Siegen Forest, Virginia, 
Charles Herbert Huffman, president of the Memorial Foundation, recounts, and 
provides a souvenir of, the proceedings of the successful meeting of the Memorial 
Foundation on July 21, 1957 at Siegen Forest. Siegen Forest is the name which has 
been given Cin honor of the home of some of the first Germanna settlers) to an area 
of 270 arcres of the original Germanna tract, bordered on the southward by the 
Rapidan River and on the northeast by Virginia Route 3, which has been acquired 
by the Memorial Foundation. The pamphlet contains the texts of addresses by Dr. 
Wayland and others and a number of photographs of the occasion. 


Alexandria, Virginia Francis CoLEMAN ROSENBERGER 


Colonial Fredericksburg and Neighborhood in Perspective. By Oscar H. Darter. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, 1957. 333 pp. $5.00. 


Historic Fredericksburg. By Oscar H. Darren. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1957: 55 $1.00. 


Ir would form an interesting little exercise in historiography to try to discover why 
certain comparable urban areas have been, some well served, some illy served, by 
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their annalists. A good example would be, respectively, the ports of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and Fredericksburg, Virginia. The charming and significant little city of 
Fredericksburg has stimulated the production of only three full-length “histories” — 
Samuel J. Quinn’s in 1908, Judge John T. Goolrick’s in 1922, Judge Alvin T. 
Embrey’s in 1937 — and of these the earliest still probably the least unsatisfactory. A 
soundly researched volume covering the entire evolution of the township would ‘be a 
notable addition to the records of the Chesapeake region, and hence we could have 
hoped that Professor Darter's contribution (of which the 55-page item is a pamphlet 
précis), attempting only a period study and growing out of his 1948 doctoral dis- 
sertation at George Washington University, would be a worthy step in this direction. 
It is certainly a step, but the worthiness is open to comment, 

The book's data alone form a convenient assemblage of facts. The sixteen chapters 
and nine appendices cover every phase of community endeavor, the export-import 
tables for the years 1727-1773 (brokenly) being an especially suggestive item for 
future inquirers. The author has obviously gone to primary sources — such as the 
William Allason ledgers in the State Library — for some of his conclusions. There 
is a fifteen-page bibliography, no less than ninety-one illustrations, and an index. 
Yet every one of these features is sadly marred by deficiencies graver than the 
frequent typographical errors that pock-mark the page. 

The index, to begin with, is wholly inadequate. As to the bibliography, it exhibits 
both omissions and misplaced entries. Among the latter an identical Washington 
manuscript is listed under two different sub-heads neither of which is “Manu- 
scripts.” Among the former, surely Robert R. Howison’s essay, Fredericksburg: Past, 
Present, and Future (Fredericksburg, 1880), or Mrs. Vivian Minor Fleming's modest 
little brochure, Historic Periods of Fredericksburg (Fredericksburg, 1938), are at 
least as worthy of admission, as some present inclusions. It would have been wise 
to cite William M. Brown's George Washington: Freemason (Richmond, 1952), and 
it was unwise of the author to ignore those able studies by his colleague, Professor 
Carrol H. Quenzel, the Preliminary Check List for Fredericksburg . . CRichmond, 
1947) and The History and Background of St. George's Episcopal Church i ie 
(Richmond, 1951). General carelessness abounds. On page 114, note 1, we are 
requested to “See Appendix on Population,” but there is none. Hening’s Statutes at 
Large . . . of Virginia are given as the Statutes of Virginia at Large. The Huntington 
Library is identified as part “of the University of California.” Henry Lee’s Memoirs 
of the War in the Southern Department of the United States is entitled War in the 
Southern United States. As to repetitiousness, portions of Chapter 13 and of pp. 90, 
171, 212-214, and 300-301 have been substantially provided elsewhere. Minor errors 
of fact are to be had for the asking: Oporto is in Spain (p. 93); John Paul Jones was 
“Commander-in-Chief of the Colonial Navies” (p. 200); dramatist John Daly Burk 
becomes “John Burke” and the Parson’s Cause the “Parson Case.” 

More shocking is the use and development of various fundamental assumptions. 
Dr. Darter assumes, for example, that travellers are “neutral” observers (p. 55). His 
main thesis —- he gives all of Chapter 1 to an abstracting, alphabetically by author, 
of passages by general historians of the United States who don’t say enough on this 
subject to suit him — is that colonial towns were not “provincial” but “cosmopolitan” 
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in their outlook. That point of view, if it ever really flourished, would seem to have 
been disposed of years ago, but Professor Darter insists on proving it is untrue with 
regard to Fredericksburg. Having done so, he then proclaims (p. 217) that he has 
proved it for all colonial towns. This benign type of assumption presently turns 
malignant and swells into an inflammation diagnosable as elephantiasis of the 
Chauvinist Gland. Because one of two post-office headquarters was located in it, 
“Fredericksburg, therefore, was a world communications center during this period” 
(p. 298 n.). Because certain Virginia leaders grew up in the neighborhood, the 
village “was the moving spirit or mainspring of the Revolution” (p. 187). Moreover, 
“the first important [military] action on the part of the colonists took place there” (p. 
196); and, in general, “fate decreed that the Rappahannock area be the commercial 
and cultural center of colonial America.” (p. 87). 

The author's writing style — if it may be labelled such — is of a kind that would 
have quickened the curiosity of Isaac Disraeli. At one extreme (p. 195) his language 
levitates into the murky choir loft of Fourth of July oratory, at another (pp. 184-185) 
descends into babble, and everywhere in between the tone is sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of the Chamber of Commerce. Instead of integrated passages we are too 
often given dreadful one-sentence paragraphs cataloguing names or topics. We meet 
such tautologies as “the Anglican Church of England,” such incoherencies as “Manu- 
facturing . . . was a thriving industry,” such inanities as “Forces and events that shape 
the nature of human civilization are first conceived in the minds of men.” 

In his Foreword the author, who has been head of the Department of History and 
Social Science at Mary Washington College since 1926, refers to this performance 
as a “pamphlet.” In his Preface, two pages later, he refers to it as a “dissertation.” 
It would appear that he does not know what to call it. The present reviewer shares 
his uncertainty: he does not know what to call it either. 


Curtis Carrott Davis 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789. By Joun Ricuarp Atpen. Volume III, A 
History of the South. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press and the 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 1957. xv, 442 
pp: $7.50. 

Wiru this volume, John R. Alden adds to the growing bookshelf of publications on 

the American Revolution that have come from his pen and brings the ten volume 

History of the South one step nearer to completion. By adding this volume to his 

previous one covering the Revolution in the New American Nation Series he has 

assumed the position, if not of the leading interpreter of the American Revolution 
among contemporary historians, at least of the historian of that period who wili be 
most widely read by students seeking summary accounts. 

This, of course, is not a book devoted to the Revolution as a whole but to its back- 
ground, course, and aftermath in the South. For the most part it is an excellent and 
certainly very readable account of the complicated series of events that transformed 
a congeries of separate plantation colonies into a well-defined region in a new 
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nation. While it treats in some detail of the internal history of the five southern 
colonies and the changes that came with their transformation into states, its main 
theme is the role of the South in the making of the nation and contrawise the 
development of sectional consciousness within the South itself. Withal it also 
devotes a generous amount of space to the westward push of southerners into the Old 
Southwest. 

There is a judicious balance between political, military, and social history, a more 
judicious one than has characterized most publications on the American Revolution 
since the First World War. During the twenties and thirties there was a strong trend 
to eschew the military side in favor of the political and economic and since World 
War II an equally strong trend to write histories with strong emphasis on armies and 
battles. The balance of the three periods covered — the background, the Revolution 
itself, and the Confederation — is not quite so good at least in terms of quality. The 
section of the book, roughly one-eighth, devoted to the period 1783-1789 seems scantier 
and shows more signs of haste in preparation than the first half dealing with the 
period 1763-1775. The treatment of the war years falls somewhere in between, 

In a very real sense this volume represents a consolidation of the thinking of a new 
school of historians about the Revolutionary Period in the South, a consolidation 
that shows an almost complete reversal of the main trends in historical thought of 
twenty years ago. Whereas then the great stress was on economic motivation, class 
conflict and sectional division within each colony, Alden follows the new school in 
minimizing the importance of any of these things. He accepts political factors rather 
than planter debt or western lands as the explanation of the Revolution in Virginia, 
and quite tellingly points to the fact that debts could not have had much to do with 
the Revolutionary movement in the Carolinas and Georgia. He denies that the east- 
west struggle in any of the southern colonies had assumed really serious proportions 
prior to the Revolution and explodes the thesis that the Regulator movement in North 
Carolina explains the strength of the Tories in that state. The much-heralded 
“Revolution Within” becomes a series of mild reforms and the clash between Radicals 
and Conservatives less a matter of black and white than one of varying shades of 
gray. The influence of the land speculator is recognized, but he hardly assumes 
the position of prime mover he had in T, P. Abernethy’s Western Lands and the 
American Revolution. Indeed, Alden seems to lean toward the older interpretation 
that the long struggle over state claims to western lands was really a struggle between 
have and have-not states and not one between speculative interests. He deals less 
harshly with Beard’s economic interpretation of the Constitution than with most of 
the other tenets of the economic determinist school but in the end neither accepts 
nor specifically rejects it as applied to the South. 

Perhaps this great change in approach to the American Revolution simply serves 
to illustrate the currently popular maxim that each generation must rewrite the history 
of the past in terms of its own ideals. And this is the verdict of the generation of 
the fifties, an epoch of general prosperity, moderation and middle of the road ap- 
proaches with internal economic controversies relatively dormant. Yet close students 
of the economic life of the Revolutionary period will find the book something less 
than satisfying. The minimizing of economic causation is not always accompanied by 
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sufficiently thorough analysis of economic trends and conditions. This is the greatest 
weakness of The Revolution in the South. As an example, Alden asserts (p. 117) 
that the three years following the Townshend Acts were years of prosperity in the 
South. In reality, in Virginia and Maryland at least, there was a widespread de- 
pression in 1773 resulting from a precipitate drop in the price of tobacco. Similarly, 
any real consideration of the economic impact of the Revolution in the South is 
lacking. There is little on state financial problems and less on the commercial and 
agricultural readjustments that necessarily had to be made when normal channels 
of trade were cut off. And these had a marked effect in exacerbating the incipient 
quarrel between southern agricultural and northern commercial interest. This re- 
viewer, while recognizing the general excellence of the book as a summary of 
political and military events, doubts very much that it has had the last word on the 
significance of economic factors in determining these events or in shaping southern 
attitudes during this formative period in the nation’s history. 
Rosert W. Coaktey 


Office Chief Military History 


George Washington. Volume VII: First in Peace. By Joun ALEXANDER CaRROLL 
and Mary We tts Asuwortn, completing the biography by Douglas Southall Free- 
man. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1957. xxiv, 729 pp. $10.00. 


Doucias SourHatt Freeman’s death in 1953 left uncompleted his monumental 
efforts to chronicle the life of Washington with the same methodical care and 
scholarship that had characterized his biography of Lee. Five volumes had been 
published; the sixth volume had been written and was published posthumously in 
1954. The narrative carried Washington through his first term as President. 

The present volume completes Freeman’s biography in thoroughly competent 
emulation of Freeman’s historical method and approach. The authors, who as research 
associates worked closely with Freeman on earlier volumes, were trained in his 
methods and familiar with his approach. Although historians wil] continue to regret 
the loss of Freeman’s final evaluation of Washington, the authors have succeeded 
admirably in completing this important biography. The work is well-written; the 
research thorough; and the documentation, extensive. 

Beginning on the eve of Washington's second inauguration, in March 1793, about 
two-thirds of the volume treats the last four years of Washington’s presidency; the 
remainder traces his long-anticipated retirement at Mount Vernon where he died in 
less than three years, in December 1799. Washington’s second term brought increas- 
ingly difficult problems of foreign and domestic relations: the repercussions in Ameri- 
can politics of the events of the French Revolution and the extension of the war in 
Europe, the question of (and problems of) neutrality, the retirement of Jefferson and 
of Hamilton from the Cabinet, the Whiskey Rebellion, the Jay Treaty, the unhappy 
charges against Edmund Randolph. As political parties developed, the President 
came to feel, and to resent, the growing partisanship evident in public life. The 
authors see Washington as being always above party and share with Washington a 
resentment of the partisan attacks made upon him. 
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The account of Washington in retirement provides revealing insights into life at 
Mount Vernon: the problems yet the pleasures which Washington found in manag- 
ing the affairs so close to his heart, the unending stream of visitors to Mount Vernon, 
the interruption of his private life occasioned by his appointment as commander in 
chief of the provisional army in 1798. 

Following the Freeman method, the authors portray Washington “year by year, 
through each new experience, as if nothing were known and nothing were certain 
about his future.” Washington's full and remarkable life, as the authors have found, 
needs no legend to embellish it. 

Although it is unlikely that this exhaustive treatment of Washington will soon 
be equalled or exceeded, there are stil] aspects of Washington's place in American 
history that can well be studied further. Washington’s presidency needs additional 
investigation and evaluation. One can not turn to this narrative for an appraisal, for 
example, of Washington as a politician. Washington’s relationships with Hamilton 
and other Federalist party leaders are still not clear, and it is questionable whether 
Washington was so naive about the realities of party politics as this volume implies. 
One must turn elsewhere for an evaluation of the first President's ability as an 
administrator or of his relations with Congress. Yet the state of historical literature 
about Washington has never been better than today, and to this, the present work 
has made an impressive contribution. 

Nose E, CunnincuaM, Jr. 
University of Richmond 


“Tearin’ Through the Wilderness”; Missouri Pioneer Episodes, 1822-1885, and 
Genealogy of the Watkins Family of Virginia and Missouri. By Marre Watkins 
and Heren (Hamacuer) Warxins. Charleston, West Virginia: Mathews Printing 
and Lithographing Co., 1957. x, 204 pp. $5.00. 


Amonc the large number of Virginians who migrated to Missouri during the first 
half of the nineteenth century were members of the Allen, Watkins, and Rives 
families from Prince Edward County. Settling in Ray County in the northwestern 
part of the state, they and their descendants played a significant role in the evolution 
of that part of Missouri from a frontier to a settled community. In so doing they and 
their Virginia neighbors transplanted the culture of the Old Dominion so firmly that 
Ray County still bears the strong imprint of their work. 

This is the story which the authors of this book tell. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first being the history of these families in Missouri from 1822 to 1885, the 
second a genealogy of the Watkins and collateral families. The authors have drawn 
upon family letters, diaries, the recollections of family elders, and published sources. 
The historian might deplore the unorthodox and at times highly disconcerting organi- 
zation and style of presentation, the vague method of footnoting, and the lack of a 
bibliography; but he, in company with other readers, will find here a representative 
chapter in the story of the great Virginia migration which to a considerable extent 
furnished the pioneer settlers and the early leaders of half a dozen western states. The 
men and women pictured here, as had their forebears in Prince Edward County, 
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brought their slaves and tilled the virgin soil, built homes, stores, and mills; estab- 
lished churches, schools, and eventually a college at the county seat of Richmond, 
and founded a short-lived village which they named Farmville. They were a people 
proud and independent, cultured and public spirited, gracious and hospitable. Pres- 
byterian to a man and strongly sympathetic to the Confederacy during the War be- 
tween the States, they shared both the prosperity and the tribulations of Missouri, and 
gave to it more than their share of both political and economic leadership. 

The reader will find in this book a valuable case study of a group of men and 
women who were representative of that considerable group of Virginians who trans- 
ported the institutions and ideals of their state to the Old West. 


James L. Buse, Jr. 
University of Missouri 


Baltimore . . . a Picture History: 1858-1958 (with a prologue). Commentary by 
Francis F, Berane. Compiled under the Auspices of The Maryland Historical 
Society. New York: Hastings House, 1957. vi, 153 pp. $5.00. 


Wuen the present writer discussed Mr. Beirne’s The Amiable Baltimoreans for the 
New York Times Book Review back in 1951, he found it appropriate to observe that 
“any really large city has a history worth writing about and, in some instances, to be 
proud of.” It follows that such a city has, or has had, a skyline worth illustrating; 


and this is what Mr. Beirne, a Virginia-born editor of the Sunpapers, and the Mary- 
land Historical Society have now done — for the first time — for the metropolis of the 
Old Line State. It is well done. No native of Baltimore can fail to feel a throb of 
pride at having made part, however humbly, of so splendid a continuity; and since the 
city is the sixth largest in the nation it may justifiably lay claim to a regional rather 
than just a state-wide significance. Because this is a centennial project, the “Prologue” 
portion scants the long stretch of years from 1729, when the town was founded, to 
1858. The century that follows is split into four eras — 1858-1875, 1875-1900, 1900 
1925, and 1925-1958 — all of which are exhibited with an impressively wide range 
of illustrations. Even the obvious ones are good, the view of Mount Vernon Place 
(pp. 86-87) being especially lovely. Some are clever, such as “A Pride of Lions” (p. 
146), and several are recondite, like that of the funeral trolley, Dolores (p. 64). Only 
one photograph is fuzzy (Homewood House, p. 17). Two are supererogatory (the 
French hedgerows and “Omaha” Beach, p. 134), and their place might more usefully 
have been filled by a pair of conspicuous absentees: a shot of Guilford, the north-cen- 
tral suburb, or a general view of the Homewood campus of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Mr. Beirne’s readable commentary performs its task of offering a maximum amount 
of data in a minimum amount of space, though we wish he had chosen to identify 
those “discerning visitors” he occasionally quotes. There is no Table of Contents, 
which is annoying, and no index of any sort, which is almost inexcusable. This, how- 
ever, is by its nature an easy volume to consult, and thanks to the Hutzlers it is also 
easy to purchase. In depicting the pageantry of Baltimore’s evolution from “Mob- 
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town” to Monumental City, Mr. Beirne and the Maryland Historical Society have 
done it, and themselves, proud. 

Curtis Carrott Davis 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Gentle Tiger: The Gallant Life of Roberdeau Wheat. By Cuartes L. Durour. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1957. xv, 232. $3.50. 


Tue roughest, toughest gang in the Confederate armies, composed of the scum and 
off-scourings of New Orleans, were the Louisiana Tigers. In battle they terrified the 
Yankees, in camp they terrified the Confederates even more. They robbed, burned, 
murdered and fought with intensity and enthusiasm. The major commanding this 
fierce batallion was Chatham Roberdeau Wheat, a truly gallant soldier of fortune, 
who, on the morning of the battle of Gaines’ Mill, filled with the presentiment of his 
coming death, sat with a glass of whiskey in one hand and his mother’s prayer book 
in the other and partook deeply of each! 

Roberdeau Wheat was born in Alexandria, Louisiana, and went to Colonel Pendle- 
ton’s school and then to the University of Nashville. He moved to New Orleans to 
study and practice law, and once sat in the Louisiana legislature. But his heart was 
in martial deeds and not in the courtrooms. He volunteered for the Mexican War, 
and wound up a captain. Two years later he led a hopeless company of volunteers 
to assist Lopez in an abortive effort to liberate Cuba, When this proved a fiasco, 
Wheat became a colonel in the expedition of Carvajal to liberate Mexico. This was 
in 1851. In 1854 when William Walker was striking at Lower California and 
Sonora, Wheat hastened to California to join him. This too proved futile, but the 
next year General Wheat was leading a column of American riflemen and artillerists 
in Alvarez’ successful revolution to overthrow Santa Anna. Then he went off in aid 
of Walker in Nicaragua. Between the election of 1860 and the firing on Sumter, 
Wheat was a general on Garabaldi’s staff! It was a career of daring, of thirst for 
martial glory, of wide experience that fitted him well to command the Louisiana 
Tigers. 

He led the Tigers to Virginia, and the first hour of the Battle of Manassas found 
Wheat and his battallion holding off the enemy attack. Wheat was severly wounded 
on the battlefield, but he refused to die. He recovered and led his men in Jackson's 
Valley campaign, and fought in the vanguard at Winchester and Port Republic. 
Then came Gaines’ Mill, and Major Wheat, “one of the bravest of men, the gentlest 
and noblest of gentlemen,” fell on the field. Sobbing Tigers buried him, as his 
request, where he fell. 

Mr. Dufour has told the romantic story — the “gallant life” — of Roberdeau Wheat 
with full attention to the canons of sound research and good scholarship. Reading it, 
however, would make one understand the necessity of the dedication to his wife with 
the declaration “that I do love her more than I love Roberdeau Wheat.” It is indeed 
a thrilling yarn, excellently told. 

B. Hessevtine 


University of Wisconsin 
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Eight Hours Before Richmond. By Vircu. Carrincton Jones, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1957. x, 180 pp. $3.50. 


RicHMoND was on three occasions imperilled by Union cavalry raiders during the 
Civil War. These were the Stoneman Raid in May of 1863, the Kilpatrick-Dahlgren 
Raid in February of 1864, and the Sheridan Raid in May of the same year. In all 
of these the outer defense lines on the north side of Richmond were breached by the 
raiders, yet none of them succeeded in penetrating the intermediate defenses. 

The second of these attempts is the subject of Mr. Jones’ Eight Hours Before 
Richmond. This was perhaps the most dramatic of the three, certainly the most 
daring, and by all odds the one that has provoked the greatest controversy in the years 
since the war. Mr. Jones is a competent narrator of the doings of raiders, his two 
previous books, Ranger Mosby and Grey Ghosts and Rebel Raiders, having covered 
the exploits of the partisan fighters who served the Confederacy in the operations of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Judson Kilpatrick, the twenty-eight-year-old politically ambitious, somewhat disso- 
lute and ruthless brigadier general, conceived the idea of entering Richmond for the 
purpose of freeing the Union prisoners in Libby, Belle Isle, and other places of de- 
tention. Ulrich Dahlgren, the twenty-one-year-old colonel, who had lost a leg in the 
Gettysburg Campaign, was helpful in selling the idea to President Lincoln and 
Secretary of War Stanton. 

That this bold adventure fell utterly to pieces was due to several factors, but more 
particularly to the unexpectedly stout resistance with which the homeguard forces 
manning the Richmond defenses on the north and west bastions met the thrusts of 
Kilpatrick and Dahlgren respectively. Mr. Jones has brought together in his narrative 
facts bearing upon the raid from a variety of sources and, for the first time, has made 
available under a single cover a story of the affair which holds together. 

The yet unsolved mystery of this incident stems not from the raid itself but from 
the alleged content of papers found upon the body of young Dahlgren as he lay 
dead along the muddy road in King and Queen County. These papers, consisting 
of a memorandum book, an address to his officers and men, and a set of instructions 
to a separate portion of his command, are offered to establish the fact that the ex- 
pedition came with intent not only to free the soldier-prisoners but also to burn the 
city and to kill President Jefferson Davis and his cabinet “on the spot.” 

Mr. Jones believes these documents to have been authentic. Other writers on the 
subject, notably Howard Swiggett in The Rebel Raiders (1934), have declared other- 
wise, pointing to the possibility of their having been “planted” or subjected to forged 
alteration subsequent to Dahlgren’s death. The original papers, which were last in 
the hands of General Lee, are not known to exist, though the National Archives con- 
tains a scarcely legible photographic copy of them prepared by the Confederate 
Engineer Department in 1864. Officially, General Meade, in response to an inquiry 
from General Lee on the subject of the intent of the raid, stated that “neither the 
United States Government, myself, nor General Kilpatrick authorized, sanctioned, or 
approved the burning of the city of Richmond, and the killing of Mr. Davis and 
his cabinet.” 
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Thus the matter continues in its previous unresolved status, despite the careful 
researches of Mr. Jones. Unless some heretofore hidden data are brought forth to 
corroborate the view that the Dahlgren papers were subjected to alteration after com- 
ing into the hands of the Confederates, the opinion offered by Mr. Jones will remain 
as valid as any views to the contrary. 

H. Sraurrer 


Richmond, Virginia 


The Confederate Reader. Edited by Ricnarp B. Harwett. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1957. xxvl, 389 pp. $7.50. 


Tue Confederate Reader is an account of the Confederate States of America as the 
Confederates themselves saw it and wrote about it. In the editor's words it is “the 
story of the war as the Confederates knew, not remembered, it.” 

Our civil war was a very well-documented conflict, so Mr. Harwell had a great 
deal of printed and manuscript material from which to choose selections. In his “Intro- 
duction” he stated that the “Confederates realized the value of propaganda. It was 
important that paper be put to account to give a semblance of normalcy to existence 
in a nation fighting for its life, to bolster the morale of the people of the Confederacy, 
and to record for posterity a living record of the South’s brief experiment in in- 
dependence.” 

Arranged in chronological order, the Reader samples Confederate opinion, likes and 
dislikes, as reflected in battle reports, general orders, songs, sermons, travel observa- 
tions, novels, prison narratives and sketches, taken from books, broadsides, news- 
papers, periodicals and manuscripts. Theoretically, much of this was available to the 
Southern reading public. 

Political, military, religious, social, and economic aspects of the South from 1860 
to 1865 are included, but emphasis is on the military. Virginians, in particular, will 
be interested in reading certain selections such as “Winter in Virginia,” “Naval Vic- 
tory in Hampton Roads,” “A Scout for Stuart,” “General Robert E. Lee,” “Richmond 
Views of the News,” “The New Richmond Theater,” “The Jews in Richmond,” and 
“Discipline in Lee’s Army.” 

Mr. Harwell used excellent judgment in choosing Confederate documents for the 
Reader. | found the book very interesting, and it is quite obvious that the Con- 
federates realized the value of propaganda. Mr. Harwell is very wrong, however, in 
contending that the “record left by these printed evidences of Confederate life is the 
truest record of the war.” It is the truest evidence of Confederate propaganda in the 
war. These documents, or at least many of them, were written with a very distinct 
bias, wholly in favor of the Confederacy, wholly against the Union. The Confederate 
Reader is well worth reading, but it must be borne in mind that it is a collection of 
miscellaneous source materials that were calculated to maintain the pride and the 
hope of Southerners during the dark years of our civil war. Much of the material 
was written for the express purpose of propagandizing Southerners against the Union. 
Bearing this in mind it can and should be said that the Reader will provide several 
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hours of good entertainment to those interested in this particular aspect of our 
history. 


Madison College 


Guenn Curtiss SMITH 


Land by the Roanoke: An Album of Mecklenburg County, Virginia. Wiuu1aM B. 
Hirt, Editor-in-chief. Boydton, Va.: Roanoke River Branch, Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, 1957. 112 pp. $5.00. 


Land by the Roanoke is a highly interesting collection of representative photographs 
of Mecklenburg homes, buildings, scenes, and events. Designed to present “the 
continuity of human culture,” the album shows the developing of a civilization in a 
Southside Virginia county from its establishment a decade before the outbreak of the 
Revolution to the early years of the twentieth century. 

Brief historical essays introduce four of the five chapters. Since the emphasis is 
social, these make no pretense at covering the county's history. Sometimes they are 
too brief; for example, the mention of John Chavis should have identified him as a 
Negro teacher who taught white students most acceptably. 

The chapter titles summarize the book’s scope: “Our Beginnings — Some Pioneer 
Homes,” “First Towns,” “A College in the County,” “Plantation and Countryside,” 
and “Remembered Scenes.” Since the last chapter includes photographs of two re- 
sorts wel] known in their day, Buffalo Lithia Springs and Chase City’s Mecklenburg 
Springs Hotel, and tobacco market scenes, omission of the introduction is regrettable. 
Cutlines provide considerable information, however, so the presentation of historica, 
background do: s not depend entirely on the essays. 

Preserved in this work are some old photographs, which will be cherished by those 
interested in Mecklenburg’s past. Particularly valuable are illustrations of buildings 
no longer standing. The photographic work, done by Panthea M. Twitty of Warren- 
ton, N. C., is of excellent quality, and the reproduction of the older photographs 
merits special praise. 

This really beautiful book is a worthwhile contribution to the social history of 
Virginia, as well as a delightful gratification of nostalgic memories of those with 
Mecklenburg connections. It whets the historical appetite for a full history of that 
county. 

Hersert C. BrapsHaw 
Durham Morning Herald 


Ole Marster’s Cedar Grove. By Joun Taytor Lewrs, Jr. Introduction by Wmi1am 
M. Tuck. Richmond: Whittet & Shepperson, 1957. 70 pp. $2.25. 


Tuere should be more memoirs of this type concerning old Virginia plantations. 
Thus would be preserved for posterity many of the facts concerning Virginia families 
and the country seats which nurtured them. It would be particularly valuable if all 
such memoirs had the unpretentious charm of this one. Mr. Lewis sets down simply, 
but most engagingly, the story of “Cedar Grove” in Mecklenburg County. 
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He tells of its building in 1838, its unique style of architecture, its thick brick 
walls and its handsome paneling. He also recounts the story of “Cedar Grove's” 
vicissitudes, of the near-wreckage which came to the ante-bellum manor house with 
its more than 100 slaves and 2,400 acres when civil war swept through the region 
and Sheridan’s raiders paid the plantation a destructive visit. 

“Ole Marster,” the second John Taylor Lewis, died in 1866, his once great pros- 
perity gone. He was determined to the last to make the best of it, and if possible to 
recoup his fortunes. More than a decade later his struggling son received a devastat- 
ing blow, when a large note endorsed by his father for a friend — which the father 
had believed satisfied long since — was presented for payment. “Cedar Grove” had 
to be sold to meet the obligation. The poverty-striken owners managed somehow to 
buy it back, but then another death put it out of the family’s hands for half a 
century. During that time the place went almost to pieces. The story of its re- 
purchase and restoration to its present attractive state by John Taylor Lewis, Jr. is a 
major theme of Mr. Lewis’ book. 

The volume also contains delightful accounts of life in the country, as experienced 
by a boy growing up early in the present century, when life was still unhurried. In 
addition there are entertaining stories of turkey hunting, and authoritative tips on 
how to outwit and bring down that noble, but elusive bird. 

All in all, a most readable little volume. 

Virncintus DaBNey 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 


The Cabinet Diary of William L. Wilson, 1896-1897. Edited by Fesrus P. Summers. 
With an Introduction by Newron D. Baker. Chapel Hill: The University of 


North Carolina Press, 1957. xxvii, 276 pp. $5.00. 


Arter his defeat for reelection as Congressman from West Virginia in 1894, William 
L. Wilson, whose tariff reform efforts had been emasculated, joined the cabinet of his 
friend President Grover Cleveland as Postmaster General in April 1895. Professor 
Summers of West Virginia University, the biographer of Wilson, has unostentatiously 
edited the diary kept almost daily by Wilson from January 1, 1896, to March 6, 1897. 
Written without eventual publication in mind, the document will be valued the 
more highly as a source by historians of the denouement of Cleveland’s second term. 

Among the topics discussed by the diarist were Civil Service reforms in the Post 
Office Department and his failures to effectuate them, the patronage, the laborious 
president in action, and the frequent appearances at public and social functions of 
this “Scholar in Politics” (an appellation modestly disclaimed by the author). Wilson's 
quiet humor often enlivens these pages, an amusing illustration of which was his 
private reflections upon his invitation (which he accepted) to eulogize General 
U. S. Grant. 

The central theme of the diary is the ever-deepening chasm developing in the 
Democratic party and the capture of Wilson's beloved party by the Populistic forces 
of the South and West, culminating in the nomination of William J. Bryan for presi- 
dent in 1896. Ordinarily urbane and kindly, when passing judgments upon that 
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movement and its leaders, Wilson became severe indeed, referring to “perverts” and 
“madness” (p. 90). In another passage he could write: “The leaders of that move- 
ment are socialists, anarchists and demagogues of a dangerous type and a supreme 
test of our institutions seems ahead of us” (p. 109). Free silver was to him “dis- 
honest money,” as it probably was to a majority of Americans in 1896. The 
nomination of Bryan placed Wilson, together with many Cleveland Democrats, in a 
dilemma which some of them resolved by supporting the splinter Gold-bug ticket 
headed by Palmer. Wilson's break with the Democratic party and its cost to him 
among his old friends at Charles Town during the contest of 1896 are movingly 
described. But upon principle he was intransigent. 

William McKinley's triumph upon the overriding issue of sound money, while 
palatable to Wilson as turning back the Populistic threat, was tempered by the know- 
ledge that the Republicans, the party of wealth and privilege, would certainly use 
their power to erect higher tariff protection. The victory of McKinley terminated 
Wilson’s public career, a fact which caused the latter (who had earlier served briefly 
as President of West Virginia University) to weigh several opportunities for making 
a livelihood. Rejecting a lucrative offer to join a New York law firm, Wilson accepted 
the presidency of Washington and Lee University, where he was to serve with 
distinction until his death in 1900. 

Students of the era will find fresh illustrations for what is generally known of the 
major issues of the second Cleveland administration, as well as vignettes and appraisals 
of Wilson’s cabinet associates (especially enthusiastic of John G, Carlisle), and 
materials for the social history of official Washington in the Gay Nineties. References 
to foreign affairs are disappointing, largely because Secretary Richard Olney handled 
those issues with the president in private. Doubtless some readers wil] derive greatest 
satisfaction from sharing the inner thoughts on men and measures of this devoted 
and high-minded public servant. 

Oxtincer CreNsHAW 
Washington and Lee University 


From Lee to Bari: The History of the Forty-fifth General Hospital, 1940-1945. By 
Arron D. Brasnear. Richmond: Whittet and Shepperson, 1957. xv, 468 pp. 
$7.50. (Order from Medical College of Virginia, Book Store, Richmond, Virginia.) 


Tue author of this wartime history of the 45th General Hospital, a colonel in the 
Dental Corps and professor of anatomy in the school of Dentistry, Medical College 
of Virginia, brings to his task the point of view of an active and informed participant 
in the events he records. In an easy style, abounding in anecdote, he gives a chrono- 
logical, blow-by-blow account of how one hundred and more medical and dental 
officers, two hundred and more nurses, one thousand and more enlisted men, one 
hundred and more miscellaneous personnel were organized into a compact, efficient, 
and dedicated group at Camp Lee in Virginia, crossed the Atlantic, landed at Rabat 
in French Morocco, stayed there eight months in comparative quiet, then with the ac- 
celeration of the Italian campaign were transferred, for its major contribution, to 
Naples, and ultimately after a few dull months in Bari on the Adriatic, embarked for 
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home. The account is sufficiently detailed to appeal to the many participants whose 
fortunes in war are here recorded — their day-by-day experiences, trivial and serious, 
social and professional. The reader gets the impression that the mills of war grind 
slowly, that there are many slips between the cup and the lip, that delay, surprise, 
disappointment inevitably temper the exhilarating emotions generated by service and 
success, but that a fine spirit of comaraderie and selfless devotion to duty prevailed in 
this organization from beginning to end. 

To this reviewer, Chapter X constitutes the high-water mark of the volume. Here 
under the title “Administrative and Professional Services,” we are given a succinct 
account of a large general hospital in action in modern war — how in the course of 
about four years 35,844 sick and wounded soldiers of a number of nationalities were 
admitted to its wards with the astonishing low loss by death of only sixty-five persons. 
Every war has its own medical and surgical problems and boasts scientific achieve- 
ments that strangely enough have no parallel in peace. There has probably been no 
great war that has not advanced medical knowledge. World War II was no exception 
and the 45th General Hospital made its own particular contribution to a pool of in- 
creased know-how. The specific contributions of this unit lay in both medicine and 
surgery. Cases of infectious jaundice were admitted to the wards of the hospital in 
large and unexpected numbers and through studies conducted there a better under- 
standing of the origin and treatment of this disease was obtained. Trench foot per- 
manently disabled thousands of fighting men. Its cause and treatment were better 
understood as a result of experiences in such hospitals as this. Malaria once again be- 
came a military problem and new drugs in its management were tested there. As the 
war wore on, it became apparent that neuropsychiatry had become consumingly im- 
portant. How to prevent emotional breakdowns through minimizing combat fatigue, 
how and when to return a patient to duty, became a major problem of the war and 
also for the personnel of the 45th General Hospital — early designated as the neuro- 
psychiatric center for casualties in the Italian Campaign. The value of the early 
secondary suture of wounds and the possibility of removing foreign bodies from close 
proximity to the heart were demonstrated in this hospital and the latter operation, 
several times successfully performed, gained newspaper notoriety in our own country. 

Of the hundreds of persons referred to by name in this book, three in particular 
stand out. Stuart McGuire, who led in romantic fashion the progenitor of the 45th 
General Hospital in World War I, was early appealed to by the War Department to 
initiate the movement for its formation at the Medical College of Virginia, Carrington 
Williams, a popular and experienced veteran also of World War I, months before 
hostilities were declared, laid aside his private surgical practice to undertake the 

ndwork of organization and was its first unit director. John Powell Williams, 
chief of the Medical Service and unit director for the whole European period, was in 
the opinion of the author “the accepted professional leader of the entire officer group 
by virtue of his dominant personality.” 

The format of this volume is attractive, its illustrations are copious and interesting. 
The appendix contains valuable statistical material, but the absence of an index is 


regrettable. 
WynpuaM B. Branton 


Richmond, Virginia 


> 
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Still Rebels, Still Yankees, and Other Essays. By Donatp Davinson. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1957. x, 284 pp. $4.50. 


Ture are several ways of looking upon this collection of seventeen essays gathered 
from a quarter of a century of a distinguished literary career. One may feel that it 
is a most characteristic representation of the Nashville-Agrarian who after the first 
blossoming of the 1920’s remained deep-rooted in his native earth. Or one may feel 
that it represents, as the author says it does, the eternal clash between anti-tradition 
and tradition in America. Or one may see it primarily as an at times brilliant and sym- 
pathetic, at times blind and ill-natured series of criticisms bent on proving that for 
the South, and incidentally for America and the world, there is only one road to 
artistic-socio-moral salvation, and that is the ultra-conservative road. All three pre- 
spectives are of course related and overlapping. 

As a keen and stimulating literary critic Professor Davidson is most attractive. 
Whether it be on “Yeats and the Centaur,” “The Traditional Basis of Thomas Har- 
dy’s Fiction,” or “Poetry as Tradition,” he shows an original mind working out appli- 
cations of personal and Nashville-school principles in his considerations of all works 
of art. He fronts squarely major problems of modern poetry and poets — such as the 
alienation of both from contemporary society — and he is not content to remain in the 
positions roughly common to other members of his original group like Ransom, Tate, 
and Warren. He emphasizes strongly the losses as well as the gains to art which have 
come with the modern situation of which he is a part. And he shows an apprecia- 
tion of certain writers and forms of which the more precious of his school seem to 
disdain. On the other hand, when he considers Stark Young or John Gould Fletcher, 
he sees in their work as most admirable those qualities of matter and method which 
follow the agrarian-metaphysica] philosophy of his own literary coterie. 

He does present from first to last the clash in art and society between tradition and 
anti-tradition. And his position is unequivocal. As he states in the jacket blurb, he 
sees “tradition . . . as the living continuum that makes society and civilization possible 
and anti-tradition as the disintegrative principle that destroys society and civilization 
in the name of science and progress.” Thus squarely in the Nashville-Agrarian tra- 
dition, he attacks elements in American life which place “science and progress” first, 
and he depicts with sympathy what he considers the “living continuum.” Perhaps 
his most persuasive essay specifically dealing with this is the title piece, “Still Rebels, 
Still Yankees.” One who has observed these two kinds of Americans as frequently as 
has Mr. Davidson may note, however, that though his chosen Yankee is fairly repre- 
sentative of the New England farmer of twenty-five years ago, his Rebel is a large land- 
owner, not a sturdy yeoman farmer of small acreage he elsewhere suggests as the 
backbone of the South. That is, his parallels are not entirely fair. 

The essayist is least attractive and to this reader least persuasive when he pursues 
some of the above themes and attitudes to extremes. Even in such essays as “Still 
Rebels, Still Yankees,” he can launch into an attack on progressives by calling them 
“mob leaders” whose “proclamations are to be found in such documents as the 
Communist Manifesto, the Atlantic Charter, and the reports of the President's com- 
mittees on education, civil rights, and the like.” Most amazing is the essay called 
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“Why the South Has a Great Literature.” It was originally delivered as a speech 
before a Mississippi audience. He asks his reader or hearer to tell him why in our 
day Mississippi and not Massachusetts has produced a Faulkner. His astonishing 
implication, given in detail, is that poverty, barren land, poor public schools, and 
few libraries have produced a literary genius in Mississippi and that the reverse of 
these has kept the North from producing one. He proclaims that Faulkner has no 
part in “propagandist movements.” Then, in a most revealing footnote, he adds: 

True in 1950. But not true of the nore ne ince maigg In this essay I am taking Faulkner 
as the current estimate of 1950 prey I offer no estimate of my own but 


merely use Faulkner as an example. Hee T wll that Faulkner the story teller is a man to 
take seriously. As a commentator on public affairs Faulkner is ignorant, gullible, and sophomoric. 


Winning the Civil] War, Mr. Davidson says, meant that the North ceased to 
be a traditional society and therefore ceased to produce great literature, for the “re- 
sult has been that the works of the great Northern writers tend to be all head and no 
heart. Or else they bear the marks of a lamentable conflict between head and heart.” 
In the latter category he might put most of his Southern contemporaries as well, 
though whether the conflict be “lamentable” will be a matter of critical opinion. He 
himself makes an attack on Thomas Wolfe, that degenerate product of vile Chapel 
Hill and Harvard. 

What Mr. Davidson refuses to admit is that the South, and America as a whole as 
well, from colonial times to the present, has been the home of two great attitudes 
toward life and society, the liberal and the conservative, and that it has prospered from 
the very fact that there were two. For these twain have kept us alive, stimulated, and 
thinking. From William Byrd and George Washington to these very Nashville 
philosophers-in-letters we have had a distinguished conservative tradition. But the 
South’s, and the nation’s, story is greatly impoverished if we do not place beside this 
way of doing another way — the experimenting, social-and-political-reforming, even 
romantically-dreaming way, if you will, of Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Andrew 
Jackson, Walter Hines Page, and Woodrow Wilson, the liberal tradition — for it too is 
a “tradition,” despite the implications of the word as used by Mr. Davidson. The final 
impression one retains from these essays is their heterogeneity, their jarring mixture of 
intellect and intolerance. One is reminded of Lowell’s acute tag for his fellow-Yankee 
Whittier, who thundered in another and very different cause, a characterization usu- 
ally considered more than just: 

A fervor of mind which knows no separation 
’Twixt simple excitement and pure inspiration. 


University of Tennessee Ricuarp Brae Davis 


Interpreting Our Heritage: Principles and Practices for Visitor Services in Parks, Mu- 
seums, and Historic Places, By Freeman Titpen. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1957. xviii, 110 pp. $3.50. 

Durrnc the past fifty years a new kind of popular education has been developing 

throughout the world. Used chiefly in parks, museums, and historic places, it is de- 
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signed to reach a vast audience, an audience receptive but not captive. Instead of the 
classroom, the set curriculum, the textbook, the quiz and final examination, this edu- 
cation employs three-dimensional objects and mood experiences. It is informal, volun- 
tary, meaningful, inspirational, vivid, and based on sensory perception — seeing, 
touching, smelling, tasting, or kinetic experience. 

Mr. Tilden defines interpretation as “an educational activity which aims to reveal 
meanings and relationships through the use of original objects, by firsthand experi- 
ence, and by illustrative media, rather than simply to communicate factual infor- 
mation.” He then lays down six principles by which good interpretation is achieved. 
A single one of these will illustrate his pragmatic, common-sense method: “Interpre- 
tation addressed to children (say, up to the age of twelve) should not be a dilution 
of the presentation to adults, but should follow a fundamentally different approach. 
To be at its best it will require a separate program.” 

After devoting a stimulating and helpful chapter to each of his six principles, Mr. 
Tilden develops another series of generalizations on the methods of interpretation. 
The priceless ingredient, he finds, is enthusiasm. “If you love the things you interpret, 
and love the people who come to enjoy it,” your interpretation is certain to succeed. 
Though he recognizes the usefulness of audio-visual gadgets, he is conscious of their 
limitations and considers them usually inferior to direct personal contact. 

He also is aware of the challenge of increasing leisure time to the park and mu- 
seum movement. “Unplanned, uninspired free time can be a curse,” can create “week- 
end neurotics.” The desirable end result is not “the man with a hobby” interested in 
collecting things but “the happy amateur” intrigued with larger and more satisfying 
ideas or concepts. 

Mr. Tilden’s pioneering book reveals his own lasting love affair with the natural, 
prehistoric, and historic heritage of his country. It is the best thing yet written on 
interpretation, and every interpreter should read it, ponder it, and expand its provoca- 
tive but not at all dogmatic teachings in the light of his own experience. Both the 
National Park Service and Mr. Paul Mellon’s Old Dominion Foundation, which 
helped secure its publication, have performed a real service to this booming new 
educational movement. 


Epwarp P. ALEXANDER 
Colonial Williamsburg 


Irish Families: Their Names, Arms and Origins. By Epwarp MacLysacur. Dublin: 
Hodges Figgis and Company, Limited, 1957. 366 pp. $20.00. 


Tus beautiful book attracts at first glance; paper is good, print easily legible, contents 
well arranged and illustrations exquisite. The publishers say proudly: “We trace our 
history back to 1768 when the firm was founded by one John Millikin and we have 
introduced the public to such well-known works as The Annals of the Four Masters, 
The Way that I Went, etc. Now we offer one of the most important and handsome 
books produced in Ireland.” 

The author Doctor Edward MacLysaght, D. Litt., M.R.I.A. former Chief Herald 
of Ireland and now chairman of the Irish Manuscripts Commission spent twelve years 
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collecting material for this book “which makes available in easily accessible form a 
wealth of reliable information on Irish Genealogy.” This quotation from the dust 
jacket is not an overstatement, for this is a monumental work in a highly specialized 
field of knowledge. 

Armorial bearings of 243 Irish families are depicted by Miss Myra Maguire, 
Heraldic Artist to the Genealogical Office in Dublin using the blazons officially 
recognized by that office as authentic. These plates were designed to accompany brief 
genealogical sketches of these 243 armorial families. In addition to these, there are 
about 70 sketches of non-armigerous families. The plates and sketches comprise parts 
II and III, extending from page 49 to page 284, more than half of the entire volume. 

In part I, are six chapters headed as follows: “Introductory,” “Mac and O,” “The 
Distortion of our Surnames,” “Distribution and Continuity,” “Christian Names” and 
“Changes of Names.” The author notes that among the difficulties he encountered 
was the loss of records due to wars, invasions, and rebellions. The destruction of the 
Public Record Office in 1922 was a major disaster to Irish research, particularly in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As some compensation for this loss, Doctor 
R. J. Hayes, Director of the National Library of Ireland is well advanced in his plan 
of microfilming records on the Continent, particularly those in France, Spain, 
and Austria which relate to Ireland. 

Ireland was one of the first countries to adopt surnames, the Mac's and O's being 
well established as such more than a century before the coming of the Anglo-Normans 
(1169-1172). Mac (son) indicates the surname was formed from the persona] name 
or the calling of the father of the first man to bear that surname, while O’ names 
are derived from a grandfather or even earlier ancestor. 

Not until the seventeenth century did England subjugate Ireland. Then religious 
persecution and the three main events of that century resulting from military aggres- 
sion, the Plantation of Ulster, the Cromwellian Settlement and the Williamite forfei- 
tures, broke the spirit of the Irish and they felt themselves a conquered people. 
Families dropped the Mac and O prefixes to conceal their Gaelic origin. Names were 
distorted either carelessly by the victors or deliberately by the vanquished. It is in his 
discussion of these variations that the author's deep knowledge of his subject and his 
philological ability is most evident. 

To us bred in America, where names “die out” in a locality in a generation or less 
the continuance of the same surnames in the same localities for generations is amazing. 
Tables are given which show that in some counties at the present time the same 
family names occur that were found in the 1659 census. 

With the conquest of Ireland, the Anglo-rish became the ruling class. Doctor 
MacLysaght enumerates fifty-three AngloIrish families, noting when and where each 
surname first occurred. In addition, there are six appendicces listing hundreds of Irish 
names under the following headings: “Surnames indigenous and common in Britain 
which are used as the Anglicized forms of Gaelic Irish surnames”; “Surnames com- 
monly and correctly regarded as Gaelic Irish which are nevertheless found indigenous 
outside Ireland (though less commonly than those in Appendix A)”; “Gaelic Irish 
surnames which have an English appearance but are nevertheless rarely if ever 
found indigenous in Britain”; “Gaelic Irish surnames which have a foreign ap- 
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pearance but are nevertheless rarely if ever found indigenous outside Ireland”; “The 
best known of the Norse, Norman and English names which have become “natura- 
lized” by long association with Ireland”; “Irish surnames rarely found outside particu- 
lar counties or baronies (apart from immigrants to Dublin and other large urban 
centres ).” 

An extensive bibliography of several hundred titles includes county and local 
histories and family genealogy. One feels the author is over modest when he states 
“that it is merely a general indication of printed sources . . . and is not intended 
to be any means exhaustive.” 

All in all, this would seem an essential book for anyone interested in Irish families. 


N News, Virginie Martua W. Hien 


Dinwiddie Family Records with Especial Attention to the Line of William Walthall 
Dinwiddie, 1804-1882. By Charlottesville: King 
Lindsay Printing Corporation, 1957. xvi, 191 pp. 

Tuts is an account of the various Dinwiddie families of Virginia and near-by states, 
especially the descendants of William, and his wife Frances Hunter, probably son 
of William and nephew of Robert, of Conococheague Valley, Pennsylvania, who came 
to Virginia about 1771 and settled in Bedford County, and more particularly of the 
descendants of his grandson William Walthall Dinwiddie (1803-1882) of Green- 
wood. All descendants in both the male and female lines are given and those of 
William Walthall appear to be complete. There is also much information regarding 
other Pennsylvania Dinwiddies, who settled in Virginia and other states. The author 
compiled this genealogy from records and family data collected by her father and 
cousin and also from other collections. Brief but adequate biographies are given when 
possible, and it appears to be a very accurate and careful piece of work, with full 
references to the authorities. The family is notable for the large number of highly 
educated members, many of them Presbyterian clergy. The method of compiling is, at 
first, somewhat confusing, but can easily be mastered by a little study. 

These Dinwiddies were not near relatives of the lieutenant governor, who left no 
descendants in Virginia, but belonged to a group of Scotch-Irish emigrants who settled 
in Pennsylvania in the middle of the eighteenth century, who were probably re- 
motely related to him and descended from the clan settled in the parish of Applegarth, 
Annandale, Dumfriesshire, whose chief Alleyn appears in the Ragsman’s Roll of 1296. 
However, nothing is known of the transatlantic history of the Pennsylvania settlers 
owing to the destruction of the Irish records in the twenties. 

With the complicated system of compiling, typographical errors can be confusing. 
The reviewer has noted a few (see pp. 35 and 39) but they can be easily rectified 
with a little study. There is an excellent index. This compilation should be of value 
to all descendants. 

G. Anprews Moriarty 


Ogunquit, Maine 
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Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Series Il, Volume IV — James City County, 1634-1904. 
Abstracted and compiled by Linpsay O. Duvatt. Washington, D. C.: Lindsay O. 
Duvall, Apartment 305, 1212 M Street, N.W., 1957. 113 pp. $5.00. 


Tus is the fourth published effort from the typewriter of the reverend gentleman who 
bids fair to become the successor to the late Beverley Fleet, of blessed memory. 

The text is generally clear and legible, and the relatively few smears occur in un- 
important places. The chief mechanical fault lies in skipping a space in the middle 
of a word. 

Except for five pages of miscellaneous source material, this book is about evenly 
divided between abstracts of the Ambler Manuscripts in the Library of Congress and 
abstracts of the James City County land patents and grants in the Virginia State 
Library. In the latter section the inclusive dates are 1667-1904, but only three of the 
grants are dated after 1792. This section contains a sprinkling of genealogical in- 
formation as wel] as the names of well over three hundred persons imported during 
the seventeenth century. 

The Ambler section contains much more genealogical information than was an- 
ticipated, and something of value is to be found on nearly every page. Quite a 
number of the land transfers show relationships, and there are a few wills copied in 
full. Nearly all the dates are pre-Revolutionary. 

An index of thirteen pages is divided according to persons, places, and subjects, 
and there are references to nineteen other old Virginia counties. Thanks are due to 
the compiler for making available a large portion of the few remaining records per- 
taining to this “burned” county. 

J. Harvie Creecy 
Richmond, Virginia 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 20, 1958 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the Flag 
Gallery of the Battle Abbey, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:30 p.m., Monday, January 20, 
1958. 

President Samuel M. Bemiss called the meeting to order by ringing the old bell of 
St. John’s Church. Mr, David J. Mays, Recording Secretary, recorded the minutes. 

The President addressed the Society as follows: 

“Once again I have the honor of calling our meeting to order by sounding the 
Virginia liberty bell. Once again my associates on your Executive Committee have the 
privilege of accounting directly to you for their management of your Society. 

“The year 1957 has been truly a Virginia year. The Jamestown Festival has 
focused attention on our Virginia traditions and the part that Virginians played in 
the greatest of all dramas — the birth of this nation. The festival was the first great 
purely historical exposition ever attempted in this country. Your Society took an 
indispensable part in its planning and conduct. When all the research findings inci- 
dent to the festival are made available, our colonial history will necessarily have to be 
rewritten. The true relation of blood, sweat, and tears is infinitely more stirring than 
the romantic fantasies on which we have thrived. 

“I reported to you last year that there was no more room for physical expansion at 
707 East Franklin Street and stated it was imperative that the great collections of 
your Society be properly housed and made available so that the wisdom, courage, and 
traditions of our past, represented by the materials in our care, may be preserved. 

“This year I wish to report to you that we have accumulated in excess of $400,000 
for that purpose, $200,000 of which has come as a grant from the Old Dominion 
Foundation. It is appropriate that we celebrate General Lee’s birthday by breaking 
ground for our permanent home, a useful and living shrine of which a great people 
may well be proud. We need $250,000 more. I charge you to help us get it.” 

On motion duly made and seconded the minutes for the Annual Meeting held 
January 19, 1957, which were published in the April 1957 issue of the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography (LXV, 248-265), were approved unanimously. 

The President then called for the reports of the various standing committees, which 
were submitted as follows: 


Publications Committee — Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, Chairman. 
Library Committee — Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Chairman. 

Lee House Committee — Mr. Stewart Bryan, Jr., Chairman. 

Battle Abbey Committee — Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman. 

Virginia House Committee — General William F. Tompkins, Chairman. 
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Membership Committee — Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, Chairman. 

Finance Committee— Mr. Stuart G. Christian for Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss, 
Chairman. 

Building Committee — Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman. 


On motion duly made and seconded the several committee reports were unani- 
mously approved and ordered to be printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography as appendices to the proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 

Mrs. Brockenbrough Lamb, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made the 


following report: 

“Your Nominating Committee takes pleasure in nominating the following persons 
to serve as members of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society for 
three-year terms of office commencing this date, January 20, 1958: 


Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia. 

Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Stewart Bryan, Jr., Manakin, Virginia. 
Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia. 

Sterling Hutcheson, Boydton, Virginia. 

Joseph C. Robert, Hampden Sydney, Virginia. 
Walter S. Robertson, Washington, D, C. 
William A. Stuart, Abingdon, Virginia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jante P. B. Lams, Chairman 
Ressecea Y. 


On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated were unanimously 
elected. 


The President then said: 


“From time to time your Society has chosen to honor certain of its members and 
friends for their generous public service and for their outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of historical scholarship. We now wish to confer this honor on a lady 
who has devoted her great talents to the preservation of Richmond antiquities and 
whose published works have enormously enhanced our appreciation of Virginia archi- 
tecture. It is a high privilege for your President to present this certificate of Honorary 
Membership in the Virginia Historical Society to Mary Wingfield Scott. We are 
justly proud of her achievements.” 

The President presented Miss Scott with a certificate of Honorary Membership. 

Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., presented the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the Virginia Historical Society which was recommended for adoption by the 
Executive Committee of the Society at its meeting on December 19, 1957. 

“Article III, Paragraph 1, of the Constitution of the Virginia Historical Society is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 
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At the first meeting of the Executive Committee following each Annual Meet- 
ing, the Executive Committee shall elect from their number, a President, a Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, not more than four Vice-Presidents, and a Record- 
ing Secretary of the Society, who shall serve until their successors shall have been 
duly elected and qualified. Any person who shall have held the office of President 
for five successive terms of one year each (exclusive of any portion of an unexpired 
term) shall be ineligible for election to the Presidency for the term next 
succeeding.” 


Mr. Berkeley also presented the following amendment to the By-Laws of the 
Virginia Historical Society which was recommended for adoption by the Executive 
Committee of the Society at the meeting on December 19, 1957. 

“Section IV, Paragraph 2, of the By-Laws of the Virginia Historical Society, headed 
‘F. Standing Committees’ is hereby amended to read as follows: 


The members of each of these committees, except the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, shall be nominated by the President of the Society at the first meeting 
of the Executive Committee after the Annual Meeting of the Society, and shall be 
elected by vote of the Executive Committee. The Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee is an officer of the Society and shall be elected in the manner provided in 
the Constitution for the election of officers. All members of committees shall hold 
office during the fiscal year for which they were appointed, and until] their suc- 
cessors shal] have been appointed and elected.” 


On the motion of Mr. Berkeley duly seconded, both the amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the amendment to the By-Laws were unanimously adopted. 
The President then addressed the Society as follows: 


“Some fourteen years ago, Alexander Weddell, then your President, informed me 
of certain provisions in his will, and issued an invitation to me from your Executive 
Committee to serve on it and assume the supervision of certain of your business 
affairs. 

“Since that time your annual budget has grown from $12,000 to approximately 
$115,000. Your endowment account has grown from $45,000 to $2,200,000. In 
addition, you have funds readily available amounting to $400,000 for our new home. 
Your membership has grown from 1,343 to 2,411. Your Library has been greatly 
expanded. The salaries of your professional staff are commensurate with those of 
major institutions elsewhere in the country. You are living within your budget. 
Your house is in order. 

“My term as your President expires by Constitutional limitation with the February 
meeting of our Executive Committee. I desire to pay my respects to every member 
of our Executive Committee and our staff, from whom I have had unstinted codpera- 
tion. I desire to thank you for the great privilege and the high honor of serving as 
Chairman of your Finance Committee for the past fourteen years and as your Presi- 
dent for the past five and one-half years.” 
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The meeting adjourned at 4:15 P.M. Those in attendance then went to the west 
side of the Battle Abbey where the President broke ground for the new wing by 
throwing out the first shovelful of earth. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 8:30 p.m. more than three hundred members of the Society and their friends 
assembled in the Flag Gallery of the Battle Abbey. The President introduced Dr. 
Julian P. Boyd of Princeton University, the Editor of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
who addressed the Society on “Two Diplomats between Revolutions: John Jay and 
Thomas Jefferson” (see pp. 131-146). 

After the meeting adjourned, refreshments were served in the Mural Gallery. 


Appendix I 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 

The publication of The Life of John Smith: English Soldier, by Henry Wharton, 
in June of this Jamestown Festival year was a major event in the history of our 
Society. This early biography of the redoubtable Captain who saved the colony at 
Jamestown was written in Latin in 1685 by one of the most brilliant English scholars 
of that day. Dr. Laura Polanyi Striker, who combines a remarkable command of 
languages with a detailed knowledge of seventeenth-century history, translated the 
hitherto unpublished manuscript and wrote an introductory essay on “Captain John 
Smith in Seventeenth Century Literature.” This book was published for the Virginia 
Historical Society by the University of North Carolina Press. It sells for $4.00. 

During the past year the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography was devoted 
to the story of the seventeenth century. Articles by scholars from Richmond, Virginia, 
and London, England, from Knoxville, Tennessee, and Graz, Austria, dealt with sub- 
jects varying from silkworms in Virginia to battles in Hungary. They discussed 
Thomas Jefferson’s historical researches, Pocahontas’ place in literature, and the 
Jamestown Exposition of 1907. Pictures in full color were featured for the first time 
in our magazine. Especially notable was the beautiful water color of Green Spring 
Mansion by Benjamin Henry Latrobe dating from 1796. 

Since the retirement of Dr. and Mrs. E. G. Swem, indexing of the back volumes of 

our magazine has progressed disappointingly slowly. Miss Anne Freudenberg, another 
able indexer, resigned recently and has been succeeded by Mr. Harry Jordan of 
Charlottesville, who will, we hope, be able to carry the work forward at a quickened 
pace. 
In order to make the material in currently published articles readily available, 
analytical catalog cards for libraries have been prepared for volumes LXI (1953), 
LXII (1954), LXIII C1955), LXIV (1956), and LXV (1957). These cards sell for 
$3.50 per volume. Analytical catalog cards for volumes LIX (1951) and LX (1952) 
are now in preparation. 

Articles published in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography have been 
listed for many years under appropriate categories in the American Historical Review 
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and the Journal of Southern History. Now summaries of them will be printed in 
Historical Abstracts, 1775-1945: Bibliography of the World's Periodical Literature, a 
quarterly edited by Eric H. Boehm in Miinchen, Germany. We welcome every such 
service which aids scholars in locating material in our magazine. 

It is appropriate to mention here the fact that a number of libraries are now pre- 
serving the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography on microfilm. Under certain 
conditions microfilm of recent volumes of our magazine is available from University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

We look forward to the coming year with feelings of satisfaction. Many fine 
articles are already in hand for the magazine. Volume LI of the Southern Historical 
Society Papers is now in the hands of the printer and should be ready for distribution 
in the spring. It will continue the reprinting of the Journals of the Confederate 
Congress. Only one other number (volume LII) in this series remains to be pub 
lished. We expect to send to press shortly a book of documents dealing with Bacon's 
Rebellion. Edited by Wilcomb E. Washburn, it will consist chiefly of papers of 
Henry Coventry preserved at Longleat House in England which have not previously 
been published. The Civil War diary of H. R. Berkeley, edited by William H. 
Runge, will be ready for publication in 1959. 

We are now devoting our limited book budget to the publication of source material, 
but we hope the time will soon come when a larger budget wil] make possible the 
publication of (1) a series of historical documents and (2) a series of historical mono- 
graphs. Until additional funds are made available to this committee we shall have to 
reject many excellent manuscripts on the history of Virginia. We should ever keep 
in mind that the function of an historical society is not only the collection and preser- 
vation of historical] material, but publication to make readily available to a wide range 
of students historical knowledge and source materials that might otherwise remain 


buried and forgotten on dusty book shelves. To this end your Publications Com- 


mittee dedicates its best efforts. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WynpuaM B, Branton, Chairman 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE REPORT 


The long-range project, commenced in 1954, for reorganizing our research materials 
is proceeding at an orderly pace. We are reassembling, arranging, and cataloging these 
resources On a compartmental basis, thus creating within the framework of our library 
the following major divisions of materials: (1.) Manuscripts, (2) Printed Books, (3) 
Maps and Charts, (4) Newspapers, (5) Prints and Photographs, (6) Music, (7) 
Printed Ephemerae, and (8) Society Archives. Certain of these major collections have 
already emerged from the obscurity of our heretofore vaguely defined “manuscript 
holdings” and from other ill-assorted sections of the library. 

Our newspaper collection, for example, has been physically consolidated, checked 
in, and arranged properly on the library shelves. Our pictorial materials (engravings, 
photographs, and the like) have been brought together and arranged in a print col- 
lection. The ephemeral printed materials (broadsides, programs, paper money and 
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bonds, menus, bookplates, and the like) and the sheet music (bound and loose) have 
also been segregated in separate collections. This obvious organization of materials 
by type permits a more adequate appraisal of our resources, and facilitates the formu- 
lation and prosecution of a more balanced acquisitions program. 

The Society added 4,570 items to its manuscript collection during the past year. 
These recent accessions have all been cataloged, and 19,560 items formerly entered 
in the Society's old inventory of manuscripts have been recataloged. A total of 7,658 
cards covering these operations was filed in the new catalog of manuscripts. 

In surveying our 1957 acquisitions, we are pleased to report that the children of 
Dr. Warner Lewis Baylor, a distinguished surgeon in the Confederate Army, pre- 
sented to the Society an extensive collection of Baylor family papers covering the 
period 1737-1867 and including two eighteenth-century letterbooks kept by John Baylor 
(1705-1772) of Newmarket, Caroline County, Virginia. Among the choice pieces in 
a collection of papers given by Mr. John L. Newbold were the 1759 Anglican ordina- 
tion certificate of the Reverend James Brander (d. 1778) and Brander's appointment, 
signed in 1761 by Governor Francis Fauquier, to the living of Russell Parish, Bedford 
County, Virginia. Colonel Innes Randolph was the donor of an exceptionally fine 
group of Randolph family papers covering the period 1763-1841 and including a 
series of letters addressed to Peyton Randolph (1783-1853) of Prince Edward County, 
Virginia, by John Randolph (1773-1833) of Roanoke and others. 

Our eighteenth-century manuscript resources were also augmented during the year 
by an assemblage of receipts relating to the business transactions of Thomas Nelson 
(17391789) of Yorktown and by an account book covering tobacco and other com- 
modity shipments made from Richmond between 1785 and 1793 by Benjamin Har- 
rison (d. 1799), styled “Jr.” Mrs. William A. Stuart deposited in the library three 
especially significant letters. One, written by Joseph Bowman from Kaskaskia to 
Isaac Hite on June 14, 1779, gives an eyewitness account of the Battle of Vincennes; 
the other two, written by George Rogers Clark, were addressed in 1784 and 1792 to 
Thomas Jefferson and to Jonathan Clark respectively. The letter to Jefferson out- 
lines a proposed exploration of the West. A statement covering Patrick Henry's ac- 
counts, 1770-1773, with the Williamsburg printers, Purdie and Dixon, bearing an 
endorsement by Henry, was secured by purchase. 

The Society's nineteenth-century manuscript holdings were increased by a large 
collection of Dupuy family papers, covering the period 1803-1890, acquired from Miss 
Mary Dupuy. These materials concern principally the varied activities of Asa Dupuy 
(1788-1848) of Prince Edward County, Virginia. The Society also obtained collec- 
tions of letters addressed to Dolley (Payne) Todd Madison (1768-1849) and letters 
written by Robert Selden Garnett (1789-1840), the Virginia congressman. The late 
Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury, an old friend of the Society, was the donor of a sizable 
assemblage of Winston family (Hanover County, Virginia) papers covering the 
period 1822-1861, and Miss Virginia Chambers Goode was the generous source of a 
valuable collection of Chambers family (Mecklenburg County, Virginia) papers 
dating from 1845 to 1855. 

To these antebellum materials we added by purchase a remarkable letter written 
by Mrs. G. W. P. Custis on October 8, 1831, to her recently married daughter, Mrs. 
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R. E. Lee, in which the mother voiced a plaintive wish that her son-in-law would 
forsake his military career and turn to the management of the family estates. Our 
Lee family papers were further enriched by a collection of letters addressed to William 
Henry Fitzhugh Lee (1837-1891) in 1852-1853 by his sisters and other relatives, Two 
letters written by General R. E. Lee in 1866 and 1867 were generously donated by 
Mrs. Wymond Cabell. 

Extensive genealogical notes and materials on the history of Jamestown Island, 
taken from the files of the late Mr. George C. Gregory, were turned over to the 
library by Mrs. Gregory and the Reverend Edward M. Gregory. The Society, more- 
over, is indebted to Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne for the gift of invaluable files on 
Virginia architecture, colonial paint colors, and colonial brickwork assembled by our 
late officer and benefactor, Mr. Herbert A, Claiborne. An exceedingly impressive 
collection of notes, surveys, laboratory testing reports, along with artifact exhibits, all 
supporting the thesis that iron in America was first produced at the Falling Creek, 
Chesterfield County, Virginia, works (rather than at Saugus, Massachusetts), was 
presented by the compiler, Mr, Thurlow Gates Gregory. 

In addition to these materials, the Society received, through the generosity of Dr. 
H. Norton Mason, a complete photocopy of the account and memoranda book, 
1783-1795, of Chief Justice John Marshall; through the kindness of Mr. George H. 
Burwell photocopies of additional Burwell family papers; and through the courtesy 
of Colonel Catesby ap Catesby Jones photocopies of the early archives of the National 
Society of the Cincinnati. 

A sharp delineation of the Society's fields of interest in collecting printed books is 
difficult to achieve. In general, however, our attentions are concentrated on books 
concerning Virginia and Virginians, books written by Virginians, books printed in 
Virginia, and books concerning or printed in the Confederate States of America. Our 
prime interest in such materials is reflected in our efforts to acquire rare or collector's 
items fitting these specifications, as well as all of the works of pedestrian appeal. We 
are also striving to develop our printed resources in the fields of American colonial 
and English local history. We do not go out of our way to acquire great rarities 
touching either of these subjects, but rather are attempting to create reference col- 
lections in both fields that will be notably strong in the publications of historical, 
antiquarian, and archaelogical organizations. Through the generosity of the Lettie 
Pate Evans Memorial Foundation, we are forming a collection of books concerning 
the origins and development of Southern architecture. As this particular collection 
is destined to serve the requirements of basic research, we are actively acquiring 
scarce seventeenth- and eighteenth-century treatises on building as well as the 
garden variety of printed materials, 

During the past year the Society accessioned 1,680 printed books and pamphlets 
falling in the broad subject categories outlined above. These accessions included such 
rare desiderata as John Floyd’s Overthrow of the Protestants Pulpit-Babels (London, 
1612), refuting William Crashaw’s celebrated sermon on the Virginia venture; a copy, 
slightly imperfect but nevertheless welcome, of Ralph Hamor’s excessively scarce True 
Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia (London, 1615); and the colonial pro- 
motional tract The Trades Increase (London, 1615). From Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss 
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the Society received the valuable Declaration of the Demeanor and Cariage of Sir 
Walter Raleigh (London, 1618) and from Mr. Stewart Bryan, Jr., a handsomely 
bound copy of Captain John Smith’s famous True Travels (London, 1630). Henry 
Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman (London, 1634), a popular work in colonial Vir- 
ginia, was presented by Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Jeffress in memory, appropriately 
enough, of the late Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne. The Society also acquired the Rotter- 
dam 1681 edition of Charles de Rochefort’s Histoire Naturelle et Morale des Iles 
Antilles, containing the supplement on the colony of Virginia; John Adair's classic 
History of the American Indians (London, 1775); and the surreptitious edition of the 
Marquis de Chastellux’s Voyage . . . en Amerique (Cassel, 1785). 

Mrs, Charles Baird, Jr., was the generous donor of a collection of first editions of 
the works of her grandmother, Mrs, Burton Harrison. And the Society was permitted 
to select from the private library of the late Mr. George C. Gregory any printed 
Virginiana needed on its shelves. This act of generosity on the part of Mrs. Gregory 
and the Reverend Edward M. Gregory supplied greatly needed extra files, bound, of 
the serial publications indexed in Earl Gregg Swem’s indispensable Virginia Historical 
Index, as well as over 100 other basic historical works concerning Virginia. 

The Society's printed architectural holdings (the Lettie Pate Evans Memorial 
Collection) were augmented during the past year by such valuable additions as 
Andrea Palladio’s First Book of Architecture (London, 1676), Andrea Pozzo's Rules 
and Examples of Perspective (London, 1707), Batty Langley’s London Prices of 
Bricklayer's Materials and Works (London, 1750), Abraham Swan's Collection of 
Designs in Architecture (London, 1757), William Newton's translations of The 
Architecture of M. Vitruvius Pollio (London, 1771 and 1791), and John Haviland’s 
unusually scarce three volume Practical Builders’ Assistant (Baltimore, ca. 1830). 
Other accessions in the architectural collection included all of the volumes thus far 
issued by the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in England, Scotland, and 
Wales; all of the volumes thus far issued in the London City Council Survey of 
London; and the publications of the Georgian Society of Dublin. 

Impressive additions were likewise made in the various other printed collections 
held by the Society. Our embarrassment over the fact that the Boston Athenaeum 
has the largest collection of Confederate imprints in the country is slowly giving way 
to pride as our holdings in this field annually improve. A good New Englander, Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote, was the donor this past year of the scarce Richmond 1864 issue 
of The Army and Navy Prayer Book (the more common 1865 edition was already on 
our shelves), as well as the Richmond 1864 printing of Warrock’s Virginia and North 
Carolina Almanac for . . . 1865. Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV added to our collection the 
Richmond 1863 edition of the Regulations of the Confederate States Army, and by 
purchase and other gifts we acquired some 30 additional imprints to swell the Society's 
Confederate holdings. 

Although we have been greatly handicapped by our inability to secure the services 
of a full-time cataloger, we are nevertheless able to report that over 3,160 volumes 
were either cataloged or recataloged during 1957 and that approximately 6,300 cards 
covering these operations were filed in the catalog of printed books. 
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A total of 111 early newspapers were accessioned in 1957. The Society does not 
subscribe to contemporary papers, and indeed makes no effort to develop its existing 
newspaper files much beyond the year 1890. Various institutional libraries in the 
state have accepted the responsibility for maintaining files of the newspapers issued 
within their respective areas and thus cooperatively share the burden which would 
otherwise fall on a centralized repository. Motor transportation and the use of 
microfilm eliminate the inconvenience which this arrangement might formerly have 
inflicted on researchers. The Society during the past year, however, acquired one 
hitherto unreported issue, September 21, 1811, of the Fredericksburg Virginia Herald; 
four 1863 issues of the Richmond Magnolia Weekly; six 1862-1863 issues of the 
Richmond Southern Illustrated News, the gift of Mr. John J. Wicker, Jr.; and 
various other early nineteenth-century Virginia papers. 

We added 609 items to our print collection. An increasing demand for pictorial 
materials emphasizes the importance of developing this collection far beyond the scope 
of its present components, extensive though they be. Our accessions during the past 
year included a good clean example of Tanner’s 1812 colored engraving of the Rich- 
mond Theatre fire; a fine copy of J. B, Bachelder’s 1862 engraving of the Army of 
the Potomac en route from the Chickahominy to the James River; and an equally fine 
copy of S. W. Bowman’s 1893 lithograph of the International Naval Rendezvous at 
Hampton Roads. We also received, as a gift from Mr. James L. Chaffin, a collection 
of 15 photographs of Richmond and Petersburg taken in 1864-1865, and, by purchase, 
another collection of 31 photographs of Richmond taken between 1863 and 1885. Mr. 
George G. Parry was the donor of an original pencil drawing, executed in 1863 by 
a Federal soldier, “Richardson of Boston,” showing the ruins of the city of Hampton, 
Virginia. The Chesapeake Female College, located in the same city, was the subject 
of an 1858 lithograph presented by Mrs. P. W. Hiden. 

The Society's collection of sheet music received approximately 160 additions in 
1957. Many of these acquisitions carried Confederate imprints and others were em- 
bellished on the front covers with Virginia scenes. Henry Dielman’s “Pocahontas 
Grand March” (1836), for example, is decorated with a depressing vision of the 
Indian princess, garbed in early nineteenth-century dress, rescuing Captain John 
Smith from his Indian tormentors. J. C. Beckel’s melancholy “He Sleeps But Not 
"Mid the Arctic Snow” (ca. 1857) is appropriately decorated with a large engraved 
likeness of the University of Virginia alumnus and Arctic explorer, Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, who, dying in Havana in 1857 at the age of 37, escaped that sub-zero mis- 
fortune. P. H. Masi’s “Norfolk Female Institute Schottisch” (ca, 1855) has a colored 
view of the namesake institution on the cover, as does the “Virginia Military Institute 
March” (1857) presented by Mr. W. M. E. Rachal. Other less decorated but never- 
theless interesting acquisitions included copies of G. P. Knauff’s “Virginia Cotillions,” 
received in a collection given by Miss Mary Depuy, and the Richmond 1864 issue of 
Joseph Kelp’s arrangement of “Aura Le».” 

Equally rare items were added to our collection of what, for want of a better term, 
has been labelled printed ephemerae. Among these accessions are doubtless unique 
examples of several early Virginia broadsides. The broadside “Rules of the Union 
Fire Company of Richmond,” issued in 1797, was presented by Mr. John L. Newbold, 
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and the broadside list of the “Names of the Petersburg Volunteers for the Mexican 
War,” issued in 1846, was secured by purchase. Several broadsides touching the 
Readjustor Movement in the 1870's, and a sad sheet emanating from Highland 
County in 1884, offering a reward for the capture of the culprits in a local lynching, 
were also obtained by purchase. In connection with the Society's collection of paper 
notes and bonds, we were especially pleased to receive from Mr. John L. Newbold a 
1o-shilling note authorized by the Virginia General Assembly on April 5, 1759, the 
earliest example of Virginia paper currency thus far entered in our files. The Society 
also made additions to its collections of bookplates, programs, invitations, announce- 
ments, menus, and to other stray categories of printed and engraved materials. 

The satisfaction that could be derived from this harvest is tempered, of course, by 
the crowded conditions of our processing, storage, and search room areas. The Li- 
brary Committee has customarily ended its annual reports with vigorous appeals for a 
new building. But these complaints, so often voiced, will be withheld now that the 
Society is actually embarked on a construction program. 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. Chairman 


LEE HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


There were 3,313 admissions to the Lee House in 1957. This total includes 1,516 
paid and 197 free admissions to the exhibit galleries, and approximately 1,600 admis- 
sions to the Society's library in the Annex. These figures are somewhat disappointing. 
But the Lee House, situated in the heart of the downtown financial and business 
district, occupies an unfortunate location insofar as visitors are concerned. It is well- 
nigh impossible to park a motor vehicle in the vicinity, and transient visitors are 
consequently obliged to satisfy their interest in the structure by an inspection of the 
exterior as they drive past on Franklin Street. 

Three portraits were added to the Society's collection during the past year. Mrs. 
J. Chauncy Williams was the donor of an exceptionally handsome three-quarter 
length likeness in oi] of Ralph Wormeley (1745-1806) of Rosegill, attributed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and definitely painted while the subject was a student in England. 
As a bequest of the late Mrs. Drewry P. Thompson, the Society received a portrait of 
the early nineteenth-century Richmonder, Edwin Fields Farrar; the artist has not 
been identified. Nor have we succeeded in positively identifying the artist, perhaps 
W. B. Cox, who painted in the 1860's a charming small full-length portrait of General 
R. E. Lee, posed in uniform against the background of a Virginia mountain scene. 
This portrait, originally owned by Captain Philip A. Wellford, C.S.A., came to the 
Society from the estate of his daughter, Miss Roberta Wellford, through the generosity 
of her sister, Mrs. Sally Wellford Hamilton. 

Significant accessions were also made to the Society's museum collection of associa- 
tion items. We acquired, for example, a handsome silver-plated teapot which belonged 
to John Randolph of Roanoke and which bears his engraved initials. Colonel Innes 
Randolph was the donor of the original copper engraving used in striking Randolph 
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of Roanoke’s well-known armorial bookplate. From Mrs. Augusta B. Fothergill we 
received a glass carafe, that belonged to Richard Bland Lee (1761-1827) of Leesyl- 
vania and bearing his etched initials. A magnificant armchair, transitional in style 
from Queen Anne to early Chippendale, that originally graced the drawing room of 
Rosegill, the Wormeley seat, in Middlesex County, Virginia, was presented to the 
Society by Mrs. J. Chauncy Williams, the donor of the Wormeley portrait. 

The Society lent a number of its museum objects to the Jamestown Festival 
authorities for display in the New World Pavilion during 1957. These materials, 
including portraits, miniatures, and other historical mementos, will remain on 
exhibit at Jamestown during the year 1958. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Srewart Bryan, Jr., Chairman 


BATTLE ABBEY COMMITTEE REPORT 


There were 13,815 admissions to the Battle Abbey in 1957. This figure includes 
7,301 paid and 6,514 free admissions. The latter group of visitors consisted in the 
main of students from public schools throughout the state. The building was also 
used for meetings sponsored by the Society and by other historical, patriotic, and 
cultural organizations. These included the English Speaking Union, the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, the Sons of the Revolution, and the Antiquarian Society of 
Richmond. 

Our museum materials concerning the Confederacy were augmented during the 
year by several notable accessions. Collections of military gear and equipment used 
during the War by John G. Crutchfield (5th Virginia Cavalry) and by James Read 
Branch (Ransom’s Division) were presented respectively by Mr. John C. Goddin 
and Mr. James Branch Cabell. From Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge we received the 
military cap of Captain Robert Conway Stanard. But the Society’s most remarkable 
acquisition came from the Reverend Charles Pickett IV, who placed in our custody a 
small silver crucifix, originally part of a rosary, given to General George E. Pickett in 
1847 by a Roman Catholic priest just after the Battle of Chapultepec. It was subse- 
quently worn by General Pickett as a neckpiece until his death in 1875. 

The Society, through its Executive Committee, warmly endorsed a proposal sub- 
mitted by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts for the over-all landscape development 
of the Confederate Memoria] Park. The fulfillment of this plan will provide greatly 
needed parking facilities for all of the institutions located in the area, and will create 
a new entrance to the Society’s grounds. This entrance, on the Southern boundary 
of our property, will open on a walkway leading to the new parking area and to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the headquarters of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
and the Virginia Institute for Scientific Research. The Battle Abbey gardens will not 
be disturbed by the development, nor will they be disturbed by the erection of the 
Society’s new building on the west side of the existing structure. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 
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VIRGINIA HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


There were 3,890 admissions to Virginia House during 1957. This figure includes 
2,466 paid admissions, 241 visiting members of the Society and their guests, and 
1,183 persons attending meetings sponsored in the building by the Society or by 
organizations identified with its work. Historic Virginia Garden Week, held from 
April 20th through the 27th, with 424 recorded admissions, attracted fewer visitors to 
Virginia House than in previous years. But the Society's Annual Garden Party, held 
on May 4th, with over 500 guests present, continues to enjoy increased popularity 
among our members and friends. 

Virginia House was the setting in 1957 of innumerable functions held in connection 
with the Jamestown Festival. These included entertainments in honor of the official 
British Goodwill Mission to Virginia headed by Viscount Hailsham; in honor of Dr. 
E. G. Swem and the authors of the Jamestown Historical Booklets; in honor of the 
assembled mayors of Richmond, England, and its American namesakes; and in 
honor of the official delegation of Scottish members of Parliament sent to Virginia in 
connection with the anniversary observance. The Society also lent various pieces of 
seventeenth-century furniture from the Virginia House collections to the Richmond 
Academy of Medicine for exhibits in connection with the medical profession’s ob- 
servance of the Jamestown anniversary, 

In addition to serving these festive purposes, Virginia House is temporarily shelter- 
ing a superb collection of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century furniture which 
came to the Society in 1957 as a bequest of the late Miss Charlotte Coles and which 
in time will be displayed and utilized in the Society's new building. These materials 
include fine examples of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton style pieces. Also 
received in the Coles bequest were some 300 pieces of fine chinaware, including 
sets of Limoges and Minton, which have been incorporated into the Virginia House 
collections. 

Our capable custodian, Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdale, was the author of a valuable 
article on the Virginia House gardens which appeared in the April issue of the 
National Horticultural Society's Magazine. Virginia House is indeed a property in 
which we can take great pride. As a functional segment of our establishment and 
as an expanding factor in the cultural life of the state, it fulfills the mission en- 
visioned by our thoughtful benefactors and friends, the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander W. Weddell. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F, Tompkins, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 


On January 1, 1957, the Society listed 2,313 members on its rosters and during the 
ensuing year lost through deaths, resignations, and the non-payment of dues 118 
members, but to compensate for these deletions from our rolls, a total of 216 new 
members were elected by the Executive Committee, so we now have 2,411 members, 
the largest number in the Society's history. 
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We do not strive to secure numbers alone, but rather wish to enrol] members who 
are genuinely interested in our aims and work. We rely upon our present members 
for nominations of new members who will meet these requirements. As pointed out 
in the past, the process is simple. Nominations should be forwarded to the Director, 
giving the name and address of the nominee and a brief statement covering his or her 
reason for interest in the Society’s work. The Director will then present the name 
and qualifications to the Membership Committee and when so instructed will com- 
municate with the nominee, inviting him or her to submit the proper application. 

A list of the names of our members who died in 1957 will be printed as an appendix 
to these proceedings in the April issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. This distressing necrology will include the names of some of our most 
active members, Herbert A. Claiborne, a vice-president and ever generous friend of 
the Society; Helen Winston Pillsbury, another thoughtful benefactor and supporter of 
historical studies; Francis Burton Harrison, the author of many valuable contributions 
to the early issues of our magazine; and J. Hall Pleasants, whose studies added 
greatly to our knowledge of Virginian portraiture and family history. These losses 
increase the responsibilities of our present members and friends. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. AMBLER Jonnston, Chairman 


BUILDING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The fact that we are breaking ground this afternoon for the Society's new library 
and headquarters building is in itself a report from your Building Committee. We 
are indebted to our architects, the firm of Carneal and Johnston, for their patience 
and care in meeting our exacting requirements. The Building Committee has sought, 
insofar as possible, to fulfill the spatial and functional relationship specifications set 
forth in the statement of program prepared by our advisory consultants, the Messrs. 
William H. Jesse, Walter H. Whitehill, and Julian P. Boyd. A collation of these 
specifications with the actual provisions of the working drawings prepared by Carneal 
and Johnston reveals only minor compromises, all necessitated by building codes or 
other insurmountable barriers. We have entrusted the construction assignment to the 
firm of Taylor and Parrish, general contractors. 

The building will take the form of a rectangular addition to the west side of the 
present Battle Abbey edifice, thus forming an H-shaped structure out of the whole. 
The exterior of the addition will be treated in conformity with the architectural style 
of the existing building. It will consist of four floors: the basement, which will, in 
fact, be above ground, will be devoted to the storage of research materials, a photo- 
graphic laboratory, a staff room, and an entrance opening onto the garden; the first 
floor, on a level with the main floor of the existing building, wil] contain administra- 
tive offices and galleries for rare books, prints, and engravings, and museum materials; 
the second floor will house the library search room, areas for processing and cataloging 
manuscripts and printed books, and the editorial offices; the third or top floor will be 


entirely given over to the storage of printed and manuscript materials. 
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The basement of the present Battle Abbey building will be revamped to provide 
storage quarters for portraits, museum materials, and publications stock, and the 
present exhibits on the main floor will be reorganized to provide additional exhibit 
space and better accommodations for lectures and meetings. Both the present Battle 
Abbey and the new addition will be air-conditioned throughout. The resulting reduc- 
tion in dust and dirt, and control of temperature and humidity, wil] greatly facilitate 
the preservation of the paintings, books, and manuscripts in the care of the Society. 

It is estimated that construction costs will approximate $600,000, and that initial 
equipment will cost in the neighborhood of $80,000. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eppa Hunton, IV, Chairman 


Appendix II 
FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


I have the pleasure of presenting to you a report of the operation of your Society 
prepared by the Finance Committee. 
Your Society operates on a budget prepared in December of each year for the 


following year, which is approved by your Executive Committee. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
January 1, 1957 — December 31, 1957 


BaLance — January 1, 1957 $ 20,757.81 
RECEIPTS 
Memsersuip Dues 
Annual $ 9,749.63 
Supporting 700.00 
Sustaining ‘ile 200.00 
1,900.00 12,549.63 
Macazine 
Sales 641.00 
Advertising 575.00 
Subscriptions 301.50 1,517.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Sale of Publications 2,191.73 
Sale of Postals, Pictures, etc. 1,650.95 
Fees and Miscellaneous 419.33 
Service Charge 390.00 4,652.01 
ApMISSIONS 
Lee House 454.80 
Battle Abbey 2,190.30 


Virginia House 1,474.61 4,119.71 
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Income GENERAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
Income From Giascow Trust Funp. 


Appropriation — CoMMONWEALTH OF (for Battle Abbey)... 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Tas Lee Houss 


Insurance .......... 243-45 


Portrait Restoration and Purchases... 500.00 


Tue Barrie 


3,524-47 


3,285.71 


481.61 


Insurance 


Lrprary 
Purchase of Books, Manuscripts, 


MaGazIne ........... 
PRoPosED New 
Emptoyers’ FICA Tax............... 
Tax on ADMISSIONS 

Cotontat Recorps PROJECT... 
TransFer To AGENCY Account 
ExcHance BALANce ......... 

Casu BaLance — December 31, 1957... 


BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1958 


Barance, DecEMBER 31, 1957 


ESTIMATED INCOME 
Fees and Miscell 1 
Admissions . 
Income from Investments . 
Income from Glasgow Trust... 2y§00.00 
Commonwealth of Virginia 


2,094.33 


2,975.01 
3,000.00 
208.95 
1,557-48 
$140,404.64 


$ 61,400.45 


7,283.21 


2,132.88 


3524-47 


3,767.32 


9,919.69 


5,031.41 
12,385.91 
471.46 
1,194.75 
255-74 
750.00 
10,000.00 
222.93 


22,064.42 


$140,404.64 


$ 22,064.42 


114,500.00 


Total 


$136,564.42 


Generar Orrice Expenses 
Viracinta House 
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ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS 


Genera OFFice 
Salaries ..................... cum 18,920.00 
Expenses ... 6,080.00 $ 25,780.00 
Tue Lee House 
Salaries 3,170.00 
Expenses 1,595.00 4765.00 
Tue Barrie Assey 
Expenses 4,395.00 11,505.00 
Vircrn1a House 
Salaries .................... 14,090.00 
Expenses 3,760.00 17,850.00 
Liprary 
Salaries 14,640.00 
Expenses . 10,700.00 25,340.00 
PuBLICATIONS 
Salaries 8,280.00 
Expenses 19,000.00 27,280.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Admission Tax 250.00 
Estimated Balance, December 31, 1958... ; $ 22,494.42 
ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT 
VALUATION January 2, 1958 
FUNDS 
Adjusted Adjusted Participation 
Participation Percent of Market Value 
Dollar Value Participation _—an. 2, 1958 
Lettie P. Evans Foundation... $ 10,000.00 $ 10,000.00 
E. R. Williams Memorial Fund 10,000.00 10,000.00 
General Endowment 7 72,242.15 4.9581 109,111.47 
Battle Abbey — General ...... 29,888.26 2.0513 45,142.36 
Battle Abbey — Wilson 5,885.11 4039 8,888.51 
Battle Abbey — Wise 6,350.10 .4358 9,590.52 
Virginia House and Garden 234,923.45 16.1230 354,814.22 
Alexander W. Weddell Estate 484,293.01 33.2375 731,448.08 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate 562,691.56 38.6180 849,855.20 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate 10,795.87 7409 16,304.77 
Glasgow Memorial Fund - 50,000.00 3.4315 75,516.02 


$ 1,477,069.51 100.0000 $ 2,220,671.15 
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INVESTMENTS 


15,000 US Treasury C/I 8/1/58 

37,000 US Treasury Bonds 11/15/61 
70,000 US Treasury Notes 6/15/58........ 
70,000 US Treasury Bonds 12/15/62 


27,100 US Savings Bonds “G” 58 and 59............... 
20,000 CIT Financial Deb 10/1/60... 
10,000 Aluminum Co 1/1/82.......... 


10,000 Atlantic Refining Co 8/15/87... 


Deed of Trust Real Estate Notes... 


PREFERRED Stocks 


100 shs Consolidated Edison of NY.. 
100 shs General Motors 
100 shs Oklahoma Natural Gas... 
400 shs Pacific Lightin 
200 shs Southern Calif Edison 
200 shs Tenn Gas Transmission........... 


100 shs US Steel 
100 shs Va Elec & Power. 


Common Stocks 
Chemicals 
433 shs Allied Chemical & sac 
300 shs Atlas Powder om 
373 shs Dow Chemical 
800 shs duPont . 
500 shs Eastman Kodak . 
600 shs Hercules Powder . 
500 shs Union Carbide .... 


Drugs 
400 shs Abbott Laboratories . 
800 shs Sterling Drug ............ 


Insurance 


200 shs Aetna Insurance 000... 
800 shs Continental Insurance ; 
100 shs Life Insurance Co of Va... 


Foods 


200 shs American Chicle ..... 
100 shs Coca-Cola 


800 shs Corn Products Sane 


700 shs Nat Dairy Products... 
200 shs Proctor and Gamble .. 
100 shs United Fruit 


Container 
1000 shs American Can . 
400 shs Continental Can . 
300 shs Libby-Owens-Ford Glass .. 
400 shs Owens-Illinois Glass ... 


36,635.00 
70,000.00 
68,600.00 
27,100.00 
20,200.00 
10,600.00 
10,900.00 


10,500.00 
11,400.00 

4,600.00 
43,600.00 

5,200.00 
16,600.00 
15,000.00 


10,800.00 


$ 31,176.00 
17,400.00 
19,769.00 


. 140,800.00 


49,500.00 
24,600.00 


47,500.00 


18,800.00 
24,800.00 


9,600.00 


36,800.00 
9,600.00 


12,400.00 

9,800.00 
27,200.00 
26,600.00 
11,400.00 


3,500.00 


41,000.00 
16,000.00 
21,000.00 


24,000.00 


1,725.71 


262,202.70 


117,700.00 


330,745.00 


102,000.00 
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Mining 
300 shs American Smelting & Refining 
400 shs Freeport Sulphur 
200 shs Kennecott 
102 shs National Le 
60 shs Rare Metals Corp of America 


Tobacco 


200 shs American Tobacco 
400 shs RJ Reynolds Tobacco 


Utilities 

242 shs AT&T 

320 shs Commonwealth Edison 

560 shs Consumers Power 

600 shs E] Paso Natural Gas 

500 shs Gen Public Utilities 

825 shs NY State Elec & Gas. 

400 shs Northern Natural Gas 
1000 shs United Gas a 
1600 shs Va Elec & Power... 


Manufacturing and Miscellaneous 
630 shs Bendix = 
100 shs Ford Motor .. 
1500 shs General Motors . a 
102 shs Firestone Tire & Rubber. 
200 shs General Portland Cement... a 
1400 shs General Electric ; 
8o shs International Business Machines 
440 shs Johns-Manville 
200 shs Koppers 
100 shs Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 
200 shs Sherwin-Williams 
909 shs Sears Roebuck 
soo shs US Gypsum 
200 shs US Pipe and wna 
200 shs US Steel A; 


Railroads 
500 shs C&O Ry 
400 shs N&W Ry 
540 shs RF&P RR 


Paper 
700 shs Ches Corp of Va 
106 shs International Paper . 
400 shs Minn & Ont Paper 


Finance 
300 shs Chase Manhattan Bank 
360 shs First and Merchants 
300 shs Irving Trust Co of NY 


$ 10,800.00 
28,400.00 
15,600.00 

9,792.00 
180.00 


$ 15,400.00 
26,000.00 


$ 40,656.00 
13,440.00 
27,440.00 
15,600.00 
19,000.00 
32,175.00 
19,200.00 
27,000.00 
43,200.00 


$ 28,350.00 
3,700.00 
51,000.00 
8,976.00 
9,600.00 
86,800.00 
24,400.00 
16,720.00 
6,800.00 
7,200.00 
25,800.00 
22,725.00 
34,500.00 
3,800.00 
10,200.00 


$24,000.00 
22,000.00 


41,040.00 


$16,100.00 
9,123.74 


8,400.00 


$14,100.00 
21,600.00 


9,300.00 
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64,772.00 


41,400.00 


237,711.00 


349,571.00 


87,040.00 


33,623.74 


45,000.00 
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Oils 
420 shs Gulf Oil . 
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44,940.00 


600 shs Phillips Petroleum . 
660 shs Shell Oil 

1100 shs Socony 

1200 shs Standard Oil Calif 
400 shs Standard Oil Ind... 
728 shs Standard Oil —_— 

1530 shs Texas Co . 


'224200.00 
. 44,880.00 
52,800.00 
55,200.00 
14,400.00 
. 36,400.00 
94,860.00 


365,680.00 


$ 2,220,671.15 


$ 233,000.00 
9,565.00 
144,281.74 


$ 386,846.74 


1,725.71 


259,180.00 
117,700.00 

. 1,839,042.74 
3,022.70 


Building Fund Account 386,846.74 


Respectfully submitted, 


Samuet M. Bemuss, Chairman 


Appendix III 


NECROLOGY — 1957 


Mr. Robert B. Arnold, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Maurice J, Blackwell, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Hartwell Cabell, Warminster, Virginia 

Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Henry Lowell Cook, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. W. Dewey Cooke, Savannah, Georgia 

Mr. Edwin H. Denby, New York City, New York 
Mrs. Susan Pendleton Dillon, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Carol H, Foster, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. R. Finley Gayle, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Wilmer L. Hall, Richmond, Virginia 


BUILDING FUND ACCOUNT 

Bonps 

Total Building Fund Account... 

SUMMARY 
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Mr. Francis Burton Harrison, Stamford, Connecticut 
Mr. Fay Ingalls, Hot Springs, Virginia 

Mr. Stuart W. Jackson, Gloucester, Virginia 

Mr. A. B. Lambert, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mr. E. R. Lancaster, New York City, New York 
Dr. J. Miller Leake, Gainsville, Florida 

Mr. Robert Stuart McVeigh, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Eugene C. Massie, Richmond, Virginia 
Dr. J. L. Miller, Thomas, West Virginia 

Mr. Joseph Mullen, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mrs. Charles S, Pillsbury, Wayzata, Minnesota 
Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mr. William G. Puller, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Martha Reid Robinson, Newnan, Georgia 
Rev. John Garlick Scott, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Edward T. Smith, St. Louis, Missouri 
Miss Annie C. Stewart, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. F. D. Stranahan, Perrysburg, Ohio 

Dr, Douglas VanderHoof, Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Florence Van Rensselaer, Easthampton, L. I., New York 
Mr. J. Chauncy Williams, Richmond, Virginia 


Appendix IV 
DONORS OF LIBRARY AND MUSEUM MATERIALS — 1957 


Miss Ellen Graham Anderson, Lexington, Virginia; Miss Nora Lee Antrim, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, Roanoke 
River Branch. 


Miss Ellen Bagby, Richmond, Virginia; James H. Bailey, II, Petersburg, Virginia; 
Mrs, Charles Baird, Jr., Dunnsville, Virginia; the children of Warner Lewis Baylor 
through George D. Baylor, Richmond, Virginia; Norman S. Beaton, Boykins, Vir- 
ginia; Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia; Branch and Company, Richmond, 
Virginia; A, Sidney Briggs, Dallas, Texas; Stuart Brown, Berryville, Virginia; Stewart 
Bryan, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
John K. Burks, Sr., Urbana, Illinois; Mrs. Hugh May Burroughs, Richmond, Virginia; 
George Harrison Burwell, Millwood, Virginia; George E. Bushnell, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Mrs, William C. Butler, Sr., Arlington, Virginia, 

James Branch Cabell, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Wymond Cabell, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Foster Cannon, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. David W. Carter, Richmond, 
Virginia; Robert Hill Carter, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Ralph T. Catterall, Richmond, 
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Virginia; James L. Chaffin, Richmond, Virginia; Menifee Reed Cheek, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Mrs, Cassius M. Chichester, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Herbert A. 
Claiborne, Richmond, Virginia; Eliot Clark, New York, New York; Mrs. Ethel K. 
Clarke, Pennington, New Jersey; William Hawes Coghill, Delaware, Ohio; Estate of 
Miss Charlotte Coles, Esmont, Virginia; Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Mrs. John D. Cross, Margate, New Jersey; John Park Cravens, Russellville, 
Arkansas. 


Mr. and Mrs, Virginius Dabney, Richmond, Virginia; Wallace Linwood Daven- 
port, Gordonsville, Virginia; Burke Davis, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Curtis Car- 
roll Davis, Baltimore, Maryland; Diocese of Richmond (Catholic); Mrs. Arthur 
Haldane Doig, Washington, D.C.; Mrs, Arthur A. Dugdale, Ashland, Virginia; Ken- 
neth H. Dunshee, New York, New York; Miss Mary Dupuy, Hampden Sydney, 
Virginia. 

Howard H. Elliott, Winchendon, Massachusetts; Miss Cerinda W. Evans, New- 
port News, Virginia; Miss Nita Evans, Richmond, Virginia; A. B. Farmer, Chilhowie, 
Virginia; Colonel Ellery Farmer, Hendersonville, North Carolina; Mrs. Peyton 
Fleming, Richmond, Virginia; Henry Wilder Foote, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Augusta B. Fothergill, Richmond, Virginia. 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Gaines, Princeton, New Jersey; Miss Mary L. Garland, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. John M. Gatewood, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; John C. 
Goddin, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Virginia Chambers Goode, Richmond, Virginia; 
Julian H. Granbery, New York, New York; John Branch Green, Richmond, Virginia; 
Edward Meeks Gregory, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. George C, Gregory, Richmond, 
Virginia; Thurlow Gates Gregory, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. Sallie Wellford Hamilton, Charlottesville, Virginia; Henry Franklin Ham- 
mack, McRae, Arkansas; Charles E. Hatch, Jr., Yorktown, Virginia; Richardson Wal- 
lace Haw, Richmond, Virginia; R. T. Head, San Francisco, California; Mrs. Philip 
Wallace Hiden, Newport News, Virginia; Mrs. Lewis Littlepage Holladay, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia; L. A. Hopkins, San Francisco, California; Miss Florence S. 
Hudson, San Benito, Texas; Eppa Hunton, IV, Richmond, Virginia. 

Stuart W. Jackson, Gloucester, Virginia; E, B. Jeffress, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Jeffress, Richmond, Virginia; L. Howard Jenkins, 
Richmond, Virginia; J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond, Virginia; Catesby ap Catesby 
Jones, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Keeler, Richmond, Virginia; John A. C. Keith, Warrenton, 
Virginia; Robert R. Knowles, Sterling, Colorado. 


Lynchburg Iron Foundry Corporation, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
W. R. McCann, Hopewell, Virginia; Mrs. Charles McCullough, New Bern, 


North Carolina; Miss Flossie C. McNicol, Gore, Virginia; Miss Alethea Jane Macon, 
Brunswick, Georgia; John E, Manahan, Scottsville, Virginia; C. Harrison Mann, Jr., 
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Arlington, Virginia; Emerson W. Manning, Richmond, Virginia; H. Norton Mason, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Randolph Maynard, Richmond, Virginia; James Egbert 
Mears, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; The Memorial Foundation of the Germanna Colo 
nies in Virginia, Inc.; John Brooke Mordecai, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Horace Mor- 
rison, King George, Virginia; Mrs. William S. Morton, Farmville, Virginia; Mrs. 
Sallie Bright Mountcastle, Richmond, Virginia. 


Miss Marion Nesbitt, Richmond, Virginia; John L. Newbold, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Patricia H. Newell, New York, New York; L. T. Nuckols, Richmond, Virginia. 


Alan Parado, New York, New York; Edward Owens Parry, Devon, Pennsylvania; 
George G. Parry, Devon, Pennsylvania; Miss Constance Pendleton, Bryn Athyn, 
Pennsylvania; E. Turpin Phillips, Sr., Richmond, Virginia; Charles Pickett, IV, Fair- 
fax, Virginia; Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury, Wayzata, Minnesota; Mrs. H. E. Poppino, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Miss Cora B. Powell, Baltimore, Maryland; William Granville 
Purdy, Chicago, Illinois. 


A. S. Rachal, Shawsville, Virginia; William M. E. Rachal, Richmond, Virginia; 
Innes Randolph, Baltimore, Maryland; Edmund A, Rennolds, Jr., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Miss Gertrude R. B. Richards, Richmond, Virginia; Richard C. Richardson, 
Richmond, Virginia; Archibald G. Robertson, Richmond, Virginia; George W. 
Rogers, Richmond, Virginia. 

Alexander H. Sands, Richmond, Virginia; Clyde V. Selfe, Richmond, Virginia; 
C. S. Sherwood, Portsmouth, Virginia; Harry Simonhoff, Miami, Florida; Mrs. John 
M. Slaughter, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Courtland H. Smith, Washington, D. C.; 
Society of the Cincinnati, Washington, D. C.; Society of the Cincinnati in the State 
of New Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey; Society of the Cincinnati in the State of 
Virginia, Richmond, Virginia; Society of the Lees of Virginia, Arlington, Virginia; 
Sons of the American Revolution in Alabama, Birmingham, Alabama; F. B. Starzyn- 
ski, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Laura Polanyi Striker, New York, New York; 
Sweet Briar Alumnae Association, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


Miss Lucy Nelson Taliaferro, Richmond, Virginia; Estate of Mrs. Drewry P. 
Thompson, Richmond, Virginia; Barbour N. Thornton, Richmond, Virginia; Miss 
Susan Stuart Thornton, Culpeper, Virginia; Miss Lucy T, Throckmorton, Richmond, 
Virginia; William F, Tompkins, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Ulrich Troubetzkoy, 
Richmond, Virginia; Randle Bond Truett, Arlington, Virginia; Richard B. Tucker, 
Port Haywood, Virginia; Mrs. M. Ryerson Turnbull, Richmond, Virginia. 


University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia State Library, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Virginia 350th Anniversary Commission, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Miss Isabel L. Walker, Adamsville, Rhode Island; Mrs. Mary Rutherford Wall, 


Waynoka, Oklahoma; John Abbet Walls, Baltimore, Maryland; Wiloomb E. Wash- 
burn, Williamsburg, Virginia; John W. Wayland, Harrisonburg, Virginia; R. McLean 
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Whittet, Richmond, Virginia; John J. Wicker, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Miss Mary 
Copland Wight, Baltimore, Maryland; Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Newton Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts; Mrs, J. Chauncy Williams, Richmond, Virginia; Langbourne M. Wil- 
liams, Rapidan, Virginia; Mrs. Mary Bright Williams, Richmond, Virginia; Charles 
A. Williamson, Charleston, West Virginia; Mrs. Lucy Embrey Wilson, Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia; Mrs. Hazel Bright Wingfield, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Guy Withers, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Edward 
Worby, Grandview, Washington; Richard S. Wormser, Bethel, Connecticut; Edward 
A. Wyatt, IV, Petersburg, Virginia. 


James Kimble Young, Springfield, Illinois. 
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